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Career 

Education in the j 
Academic Class,room / 

One of the key concepts of career / 
education is that it is not a separate / 
^course ot system but an emphasis within/ 
all courses. Careet education encom^ 
passes eadi of the academic discipline^ 
insofar as they relate to functional us^s 
in work. In turn, the academic disciplines 
incorporate career education in their 
curricula because each discipline has 
relevance td a multiplicity of car^^erS. 

The purposes of cweer education are 
the same as the purposes of all education 
—to prepare the student to understand" 
* the society and the self in relation to the 
society, and to develop the necessary 
skills to function successfully and with 
satisfaction in that society. HoWever, 
career education limits its focus to one 
fuUbtion of self and society— that which 
relates to work and the satisfactions of 
work. 

But career education should not be 
viewed as a narrow concept; there is 
nothing antihumanistic, illiberal, or anti- 
intellectual about it. It offers a way in 
which academic studies become not only 
important in themselves but part of the 
entire enduring fabric of people's every- 
day lives. 

This book is designed to explore the 
various relationships between the tradi- 
tional academic disciplines and the con- 
cepts of career education. The book is 
the product of a conference sponsored by 
the National Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of Educatibn which brought to* 
gether classroom teachers and their 
representatives from • seven national 
associations: 

American Alliance for Health, 
t Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages 



National Art Education Association 

National Council for the Social 
Studies 

National Council of Teachers of 
English 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

These representative^ worked to- 
gether to produce statements which dis- 
cussed (1) the relationship between the 
educational goals of their disciplines and 
the goals of career education, (2) the im- 
portant issues inieach discipline as they 
relate to career education, (3) techniques 
for incorporating career education into 
classroom activities, and (4) specific 
activities for including career education 
without compromising the goals of the 
discipline. 

This book offers teachers in each of 
the academic disciplines the opportunity 
to examine the thinking of others 
regarding these issues. Hopefully, this, 
will encourage more extensive discus- 
sion of the relationship between career 
education and the academic classroom. 

But the worth of the book will ulti- 
mately be determined by the extent to 
which it motivates teachers to include 
career education as part of their class- 
room techniques and content, and by the 
degree to which it provides illustrations 
and examples for implementing career 
education without watering down course 
content. 

Career education does not begin or 
end in the academic classroom, but it 
does reach its maximum significance 
there. 
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Career Education 
in the Academic Classroom 

"-Every cl^ssrooni teacher in every course at every level 
should emphasize the career implicatidns of the substantive 
■content tauglit/' One of the key components of career educa- 
tion, this statement was made by Kenneth Hoyt and his co- 
authors in various books which have helped to develop the^ 
concept of career education into a wwkable tool for the nation *s 
schools. Every teacher in the school is vital to the achievement 
and the objectives of career education. The teacher of academic 
subjects — mathematics, science, English, social studies, fine 
arts, foreign language, physical education, and others — is as 
much a career education teacher as is the teacher of th^ prac- 
tical arts and vocational education. 

This does not mean that career education expects teachers 
to subordinate the objectives of their disciplines to those of 
career education. The primary responsibility of the mathe- 
matics teacher i& to teach mathematics. The same is true for 
teachers of English, science, and all other academic subjects. - 

Career education offers as much as it asks. It asks teachers 
to pursue as a |irst priority the effective teaching of their sub- 
ject matter* But it also asks that teachers contribute to the 
long-term career success of their students in ways that are not 
destructive of good teaching or good learning in each subject* 
Career education offers something in return for the teacher's 
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help in furthering Ciweer goals. It motivates students to more 
effective learning by demonstrating to the student that subject 
matter is closely related to deeply held personal goals. 

The purposes of career education are the same as the pur- 
poses of all education; to prepare the student to understand the 
society and the self in relation to the society, and to develop 
the necessary skills to function successfully and with satisfac- 
tion in that society. However, career education limits its focus 
to one function of self and society — that which relates to work 
and the satisfactions of work. The goal is well expressed in one 
of career education's many definitions. 

Career education is the total effort of public 
education and the community to help all individuals 
become familiar with the values of a work-oriented 
society, to integrate these values into their personal 
^' value systems, and to implement these values into 
their lives in such a way that w^ork becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual 

Career education's goals and objectives in no way conflict 
with those of the various academic disciplines, which contribute 
to education's broader goals by focusing on those aspects of self 
and society that relate to their own subject matter. Career 
education is not a separate course or system, but is an emphasis 
within all courses. It encompasses each of the academic disci- 
plines insofar as they relate to functional uses in work. It does 
not restrict the teaching of these disciplines to work relevance 
and leaves teachers unbound wherever their own internal goals 
relate to culture, citizenship, personal welfare, pr abstract 
truth outside the work context. 

How^ever, career education should not be viewed as a nairow 
concept, and there Ts nothing antihumanistic, illiberal, or anti- * 
intellectual about it. It offers a way in which academic studies 
become not only important in themselves but part of the entire 
enduring fabric of people's everyday lives. 

A career is more than a job or even a vocation. It is the 
* totality of what one accomplishes in a lifetime of efforts — 
whether paid or unpaid — to provide goods and services for the 
benefit of oneself and others. Career education, then, is all of 
that education which makes available the values, attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills needed to choose, prepare for, and pursue 
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a successful career throughout life. This calls for far more than 
job skills. It requires a complex and lengthy set of prerequi- 
sitesrgood mental and physical health, human relations skills, 
a commitment to honest effort as the preferable source of in- 
come, a willingness to accept the discipline of the workplace, 
and th^ motivation to achieve in a work setting. Career success 
entails all of the basic skills of communjcation and compu- 
tation, familiarity with the tools and ideas of science and tech- 
nology, and sufficient knowledge of the workings of the economy 
and the labor market to make possible appropriate career 
choices. Obviously, familiarity with all of the standard academic 
subjects, plus in-depth knowledge of some of these subjects, 
is essential. * 

But few students at any age will avidly pursue learning in 
any subject unless they see its relationships, direct or indirect,, 
to their own deeply held values and objectives. For some, an 
objective may be the intensive satisfaction in mastery of knowU 
edge or the development of personal talents. Some may take it 
on faith that' subject matter of otherwise vagUe significance 
will somehow ultimately be relevant to their long-range goals, 
such as meeting college entrance requirements. Others may 
demand evidence that what is taught is truly relevant to them. 

If students and teachers are to find satisfaction and worth 
in their relationships, the students niust be motivated to learn 
in many different ways* Highlighting the career implications of 
subject matter will not interest every student, nor is it the only 
way to get students absorbed in academic study. But it will 
motivate many, and no te^icher is wise to neglect its motivating 
power. 

- iPhe academic teacher is not of course the only actor on 
the career education scejie. In thfe world outside the school 
there are maij>^ others who have important roles in the career 
development process. Hoyt and his coauthors have identified 
five basic components of career education through which indi- 
viduals move during their lives. 

The home and family is the first school and the first faculty, 
and it is there that most children and youth develop their 
beginning values and attitudes toward work. Later, influences 
outside the home can make important contributions to the 
learning and development process. As the individual! seeks to 
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understand self in terms of values, interests, abilities, accom- 
plishments, career alternatives, and educational and skill 
prerequisites, there is an enlarging role for others. 

There is the classroom in which learning of academic sub- 
* jects can be linked to broad career applications to motivate 
learning and to enable students to see some relationships 
between their studies and possible future careers for themselves. 

There is the acquisition of productive job skills in the class- 
room, on a job, or in other kinds of experience. In the school 
setting, the courses in which skills are learned are not only 
those generally described in the curriculum as vocational edu- 
cation. Music'is vocational training for the prospective musi- 
cian; art is vocational training for the artist; and mathematics 
readies the engineer* 

Next, Hoyt and his coauthors point to the role of various 
career development programs that expose individuals to occu- 
pational alternatives and work ethics and values, and help 
them to visualize themselves in ditteent occupations and to 
make well-informed career decisions, 

A fifth component of career education is interaction among 
schools, business and industry, labor organizations, and indi- 
viduals in varied occupations to provide and enrich the learning 
that takes place in the schoolroom. 

This means that to be effective career education must link 
home, school, and institutions of the working world into a 
> mutually reinforcing network that forms a camprehensive 
learning environment. 

But career education is not limited to those years of school- 
ing in which academic subjects are'emphasized. It is a process 
which takes place, whether by design or by chance, from birth 
throughout the active years of life. Schools can participate 
during those years when people pass through their nets - in 
early childhood education where it exists; in pai*eivt eff'ective- 
^ ness^ training for an intergenerational impact; in- elementary 
and secondary education; and in post-secondary, higher, and 
adult educatimi for those who choose to travel these routes. 
But because elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, 
and institutions of higher education are the sources of most 
academic instruction,*it is in these sectors that much career 
education must be concentrated, although not confined. 

r 
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In the development of the career education idea, numerous 
admonitory-works^ have beeo^published. One series in partic- 
ular, published by Olympu? Publishing Company, has empha- 
sized the practical elements with such books as: Career 
Education: What It Js and How to Do U\ Career Education 
and the Elementary School Teacher; Career Education in^he 
Middle /Junior High School; and the forthcoming Career Edu^ 
cation for the High Se/ioo/. However, it is all very well It^r 
educational theorists, administrators^ counselors^ economists, 
policymakers, and others to admonish teachers of academic 
subjects to emphasize the career implications of substantive 
content in their studies,, but none of these persons can si>eak 
authoritatively on the possibilities, problems, and ^methods 
involved in doing so. * 

On the classroom level, career education activities are nu-' 
merous, primarily in the fugitive, unpublished literature ex- 
changed among practitioners. Missing, however, has been a 
concerted effort by academic classroom teachers to explore the 
consistencies and inconsistencies between the goals and objec- 
tives of their disciplines and those Of career education* For 
that, teachers of the appropriate academic background and 
educational experience must develop and promulgate the 
curriculum and technique* This book begins to remedy this lack. 
In December 1974, the National Foundation for the Im- 
; provement of Educatioxi - a nonprofit corporation created by 
the National Education Association, using funds provided to 
Oklahoma State University from the U.S* Office of Education - 
convened a working conference on Career Educatioij for the 
Academic Classroom* The conference was held at the Adult 
Education Center of the University of Maryland. Of the na- 
tional associations representing.elassroom teachers in the 
various academic subjects, sevew participated: 

American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 
^ Recreation 

'American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 

; National Art Education Association 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Council of Teachers of English 
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National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

- 

i?* National Science Teachers Association 

a ■ . ■ r ■ 

In addition, the National Recreation and Park Association 
later supplied valuable information for the recreation section 

' of chapter 8 on health* physical education, and recreation in 
career education, ^ 

For the career education ^conference, each national associ- 
ation chose a fiye-person team that was led, with one exception, 
by the association's staff ^director and supported by four e:ltpe- 
rienced elassrOoni teachers. Each participant was given a 

^ variety of books and offered U*S. Office of Education issuane«^i5 
on career education, which they were urged to study carefully 
in advance* The seven teams then Were assembled simultane- 
ously for a three-day workmg conference during which they 
were asked to provide for their association a statement eycom- 
passing these elements: 

(1) The generally accepted i>edagogy of their discipline 

(2) The educational goals of their dtecipline 

(3) The relationship between those goals and the goals of 
career education^ including Conflicts or inconsistencies 

(4) Important issues in each discipline which might affect 
its relationship to career education 

(5) A description of teehniques'for incorporating career 
education into classroom activities 

(6) Examples of activities useful for incorporating career 
education without compromising priority goals of the 

. disciplines * 

*This book is the product of that conference* We editors 
were the staff of that conference, but the content is the con- 
tribution of the teams. Theh* productivity; imagination, and 
breadth of experience yfhre outstanding. Substantial editing 
was necessary, because of the pressure of time and the diversity * 
of styles, but the contents — philosphy, concepts, instructional 
strategies, examples, and most of the words — are those of the 
participants. The edited material was resubmitted for their 
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approyaL None 3^^as authorized to bind an> assoiriatioii in 
exidorsenientr of this content, and thp book was riot j^iubmitted 
to the official governing bodies of the assoGiatioris. But in every 
case^ the chapters represent the considered judgment 6f a te^hi 
consisting of a staff officer and carefully chosen teacher reprer^ 
sentatives from members of that association. The material . 
on each discipline does not always confine itself to the borders 
-of that discipline. JFor example, the sections* oti heaiiii aifd^ 
recreation might be read with profit by all teachers. Th^y can 
do much to expand career awareness and exploration in these 
fields because tliere pjften are *not^ special classes available in 
such $ubjects at 'the 

The Fourid^ition ftir the Improvement of Education was 
represented by ^Executive Directorv James W. Becker and 
Deputy Director Dr.'Margaret J. Jones, but the positions takeiit 
do not neeessai^ljr i*pres^^^ of the Foundation, Olympus 

Publishing Company provided at itis own expense most of the. 
conference stifling and logistics and all of the t^anscribii|g,p 
"copy editing^ printingj andT>ublisiu^ 
University andi the U.S. Office of Education supported the cpn- 
ference but not the publication. Everyone. in vx)lved assumes 
personaljcather than institutional respohsibility,*with justifiable 
pride for individual contjF^fi^tions. But the worth of the ^Mprt 
must be deteitnined by the extent that each chapter proves 
useful by: ^ 

(1) Motivating teacliers across the land in that discipline 
to undertake career education as part of their classroom 
techniqlies and content. V 

(2) Illustrating for them *'how to do it.'' If appro^^riately 
done, teachers will be al^le to add an emphasis on cireer 
implications, without watering down coutse extent or 
violating their priority assignment to teach the disci- 
plinary subject matter; t*liey will be able to giv a 
greater depth d career knowledge to their students and 
receive in return the stimulatioriL; of a more eager and 
h||pUycmotivated stu 

Career education does not begin or end jn the academic class- 
room, but it does reach its maximum significance there. 
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Career Education 
in the Science Classroom 

In the 1950s and '60s, one-response to the demonstration 
that the.Soviet Union could follow us into the world of nuclear 
weaponry aod precede us into space exploration was a call for ^ 
rapid^ increases in the production of scientistsJThe competitive 
edge previously -enjoyed in science and technology by the 
United States seemed to have slipped precariously, challeng- 
ing our ability to survive as a major political power in the 
world. / ^ ' 

In the search for something to blame for this embarfass-^ 
ment, the schools? became not only the scapegoat but also the 
center where change could be made most rapidly and effect 
tivejy. No incentives were needed to stimulate fhe production 
of scientific manpower other than the expression of national 
need and evidence of available jobs in science. It then remained 
foi' the schools, arid particularly teachers of science, to review: 
the content, methods, and processes of their studies to deter-, 
mine where and what cha'nges were needed. . 

The federal government supplied the funding for change ^ 
by- injecting huge amounts of capital through the National. 
Science Foundation into the devjelopment of new curricula and . 
to retrain and update science teachers. The ne^ curricula and . 
teacher jetrainmg accomplished the goal -to produce more j- 
^students who would choose a science career. The chief appeal 
in the. new curricula was to the, mest^c^ademically oriented . 
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students because the curricula were theoretical in approach 
^nd* almost disdained any practical application. One outcome 
such an approach may have been the neglect of spficilic needs 
and' interests of a large number of school youth. To the extent 
that t^se students were neglected — and they now are adults — 
they are likely to have a lesser degree of appreciation for 
Science an^ lack the functional capabilities they should have 
in this field as citizens and as workers. 

Historically, the science teacher's career emphasis has been 
almpst exclusively aimed toward two areas — careers in pure 
science and careers in which these sciences play a major part. 
For elkrample, in careers that draw lieavily upon pure science — 
medicine,' nursing, allied health occupations, agronomy, agri- 
culture, and the like — teachers have long made students awarje 
of the linkages between what they teach and career goals. The 
career focuj* for these students has been present not only in 
course content, but also in library research assignments, in 
field trips to see scientists at work, in visits from guest speakers 
who stimulate high school youth with information and insights 
about their work, and to a lesser degi'ee, through on-the-job 
training for a few high ^school students. 

Most chemists, biologists, p'hysicists, astronomers, oceanog- 
raphers, and other membei*s of the scientific community began 
their pursuit of adult careers in the high school classroom. In 
this environment, they learned to adopt an attitude, of inquiry, 
to manipulate the tools of their trade; to use its terminology, to 
perform scientific experiments,*and to get their first glimmering 
of scientific problem-solving techniques. It was tbeir first 
penetrating insight"^into the life of the scientist. 

, There still is a need to prepare future scientists and engi- 
neers. The importance of progress in these disciplines is well 
established. Science teachers must continue to expose students 
to science careers as a way of life and to help students with 
problems of career selection. Teachers must continue to de- 
scribe the nature of scientific careers and to make students 
aware of the rewai'ds, the responsibilities, and the steps to be 
foUow^ed if they want £o become scientists. 

But the 1970s h^ve brought some new goals to science 
education. Today, the teacher hiust do more to open up the 
world of science to all students. One reason for this is the fact' 
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that society'^ needs have increased for scientific technicians. 
In order to motivate a larger segment of the student population 
to pursXie careers in science and in science-related fields, the 
teacher must find vv-ays to make the study of Science relevant 
to these students' interests and needs. More students might 
choose health careers, for example, if they were made more 
aware of the immense range of occupations in the health field. 
But health is not the only science or science-related field with *• 
wide occupational options. The various science disciplines offer 
a host of opportunities for nonscientists in the marketing and 
distribution of producV^nd in various eidrrnimstrative and 

supportive jobs. ^--^ * 

In today's science instrua^on/tKe teacher must explore 
activities and instructional methodologies designed to meet 
the needs of greater numbers of students than have been at- 
tracted to science and scienc'e-related careers in the past. Par 
too many students who could make outstanding contributions 
in these areas have not been guided or encouraged by teachers, 
counselors, and other school personnel; nor have the learning 
* style and the learning rate of these students always been taken 
into account. The inclusion and encouragement of more stu- 
dents in science programs offer -an important means of solving 
problems for individuaFstudents and of dealing with many of 
our societal requirements as well. 

It also is evident today that the nation needs a scientific- 
ally literate population. All youth must have a background in 
scfence 530 that they can i|iterpret their world adequately, make 
decisions about its future; and use this knowledge in many 
other.aspects of their lives. It is hjird to conceive of a future 
citizenry that can afford ignorance about genetic manipulation, 
computers, pollution, energy shortages, extreme population 
growth, poor nutrition, at^d other science-related problems. 
There are even simpler daily ^confrontations with life which 
present a need for some understanding of science. Among them 
are questions like these: What kind of fabric is this? What kind 
of fabric do I need for this purpose? What shall I do about 
, insects in the greenhouse or garden? What about additives in 
food? What diet is best? What kind of fuel should" we use? Why 
shouldn't I use a cy clam ate? What are the effects, in terms of 
energy, of superhighways as compared to mass transportation? 
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What are the relative effects in terms of the environment? 
What do I n^ed to develop my own tilm? What can I observe 
while backpacking? 

i ^ ' ¥ 

On mil another level, science is needed by the lay person 
less for its information than for its methodologies. In the study 
of science, attitudes and methods are developed which guide 
the student to gather related facts, organize them, select and 
try a procedure to solv« the problem, and evaluate the results.* 
This approa^gh, unique^o science, is useful in dealing with prob- 
lems of all kinds. * . ■ ' ' 

Needs of this nature demand that careful attention be paid 
in school programs to every student so that he or she will ac- 
quire scientific knowledge and understanding of sdientific 
procedures, We no longer can afford, nor is it now seen as 
inh^ently fair, to select a partjof the school population 
fom^cial attention. Science must be for everyone, and what- 
ever means can be used to bring it to allstudents in a meaning- 
ful way ahould be explored. Literacy in science for all students 
means that each one should be helped to acquire learning skills, 
the freedom to pursue knowledge, and the ability to solve prob- 
lems with confidence by knowing the processes to go .through 
in the pursuit of Solutions. ^ 

Science teachers face still another imperative in the 1970s: 
to interrelate the knowledge in subjects that have long been / 
taught as separate unita- biology, chemistry, physics - and/ 
to show students the linkages between science and subjecf^ 
that are not part'of the science curriculum — social studies, 
mathematics, engineering, th^ arts,- and English. Knowledge 
in all these areas, although acquired in units, is intricately con- 
nected and integrated^ Somehow, students must become aware 
of this in functional ways. Today *s world and its problems 
demand responses which address total concepts and employ 
interdisciplinary attitudes -and approaches. If integration of 
this kind cannot be. implemented in the present classroom 
structure or administrative unit, some means of cooperation 
\vith other diSGip4ineS;fl>ust be sought so that youth will under- 
stand complexities and unities of the world in which they live 
and begin to use this information in their work land in decision- 
making functions as citizens. % 
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But why should sci^jnee teachers devote time and effort in 
their science classes to career education? The answer lies in 
understanding career education's nature and purposes. Career 
education emphasizes the- instrumental value of schooling for 
all students. It is a new focus in the classroom and not a new^ 
unit to he covered by each discipline. When it permeates regu-" 
lar classroom activities, it^enhances the teacher's awareness of, 
the lifetime needs of students, and it tends to heighten class- 
room hiteri&st in studies that once may have seemed dull and 
irrelevant to many students. The strong motivational power 
of career education stems from its* application of learning to 
' potential uses in the future* work and other lifetime pursuits of 
students, and from its democratic recognition of each person's 
need to be recognized, considered, and readied for the responsi- 
bilities of adulthood. • — ^ 

In the science classroom, career educatioA is an important 
tool. It can help teachers develop student interest in science 
careers and in the myriad careers related to science. It can ' 
motivate students to learn scientific procedures for use in other 
occupations and in their nonvocational pursuits. It can demon- 
strate the linkage^ among science studies and between science 
and other 'disciplines. 

However, if science, educators are to address themselves 
in an expanded way to the needs of ^ generation that -faces a 
demanding future in terms of change, and va^d life-styles, 
they must begin to widen their own knowl^ge of possible 
careers for students and of the ways in which the requirements 
for those careers can be fulfilled.. As a practical matter, they 
probably should devote a portion of their time to acquainting 
themselves with careers related to their subject content. Even 
the inti^oduction of newspaper and magazine articles, a^^^ " ^ 
a variety of careers - which should become part of the w^" of 
life in a science class - means that the teacher must dev-elop 
an awareness of all potential career possibilities whether they 
' are in a scientific or in a related field. 

Application of the career education principle to science 
education requires the use of a wide variety of career examples 
to stimulate interest in science and scientific principles, and it 
necessitates use of career education as a part of the educational 
process rather than as an' additive. For example, the teacher 
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must pull together career information about the specific skills 
that students will learn in science classes and reiate these skills 
to a broad array of career requirements. Within the science 
program, teachers are asked to identify, and then make known 
to their students, inherent skills and good work habits. Devel- 
opment of a sense of order, sequence, unity, and a recognition 
that things haye beginnings, middles, and ends underlie the 
accomplishment of all work skills. Satisfaction in a job well 
done should get attention as an attitude worthy of emulation. 
Opportunities for self-mot ivatiou jshould be offered* recognized, 
and encouraged* The mastei^y of scientific skills should be put 
forward as a way of improving student opportunities in work 
or in the enjoyment of avocational interests. But ^ese presen- 
tations must not be made in the form of abstract theorems or 
as bulletin board supplements. Career education must becoaie 
a practicum in order to motivate most students. 

Teachers should also be aware of the powerful influence 
their attitudes have upon students. There is little real value in 
giving lip service to a wide variety of appropriate work oppor- 
tunities, then behaving as though the academic arena is the 
only place to spend one's life. The teachet's attitudes should 
reflect and emphasize that all kinds of work are praiseworthy 
and thati within each type of work, there are a number of 
avenues for continuing education and continued progress. In 
other words, teachers should demonstrate an open mind, be an 
informed resource, and offer positive encouragement and rein- 
forcement in the career explorations of their students. 

As for the useS of science in nonvoeational aspects of life, 
teachers do not always clarify for students the pathways which 
science offers in the solution of problems or the relatedness of 
science to many everyday concerns. These relationships Bhould 
be established by the teacher and not left to the chance that 
some students will discover a connection between solving class- 
room science problems and the methods they could expect to 
use in other situations, or the information they may need to 
make intelligent decisions as consumers or as citizens. 
^ The question, then, about why science teachers should put 
any effort into career ^education resolves itself in these terms: 

dlTSpecific skills related to careers and to career selection 
will be identified. 
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(2) Identifying community resources as arf'element in ca- 
reer education can help to improve the educational 
process by bridging gaps between the school, the world 
of wolrk, and the family. H 

' (3) Teacher awarene^ of careers will. increase as a result 
of thinking about a wide range of possibilities and in- 
v^olvement with a variety of stiident needs* 

" (4).. Better relationships with students will result from a 
teacherX interest in contributing to the careers of all 
students, whether they plan to become scientists or to 
enter other occupations. 

(5) The quality and amount of information about careers 
will be increased, giving students wider career options 
and better information about the choices they make. 

(6) Student attitudes toward science.will improve as a. 
result of learning about the occupational and problem- 
solving aspects of science, which relate to many personal 

% needs. ' . ' 

(7) For all students, the development of scientific reasoning 
processes and good work habits will carry over into a 
wide variety of careers. 

(8) Science literacy can be achieved when students learn 
that knowledge of science is intimately related to their 
own well-being, and when they see for themselves in 
their career preparations some of the ways in which this 
is so: 

Careers Directly Related to Science 

To open up to niore students the career opportunities in 
science and science-related occupations, and to help students 
" decide whether they might like such careers, it is necessary to 
do Bpme in-depth career exploration. The skills needed in 
various bccupations - and at different levels in those occupa- 
tions— , should be identifietl. There are a great many other 
aspects of careers that also should be examined, among them: 
the satisfactions and disadvantages of an occupation, the life- 
style that an occupation will entail, the demand for workers 
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- ♦ * ' ♦ 

in an oceupation, the most common work sites for different 
jobs, the likelihood of constancy of change in an occupation 
during'the student's working years^ the promotional possibili- 
ties, and the student's own interests and capabilities in relation 
to career requirements. 

In addition to speakers, library materials, brochures, field 
trip6i and other typical means of providing career information, 
the science teacher should plan student activities which will 
integrate career education into their courses. The following are 
some exemplary activities that may be used for this purpose in 
giving students a good exposure to existing and future careers 
which' are almost wholly dependent on a science education: 

(1) Isolate a problem specific to your area of science. An 
example might be: Should Congress appropriate money 

^ to construct a sea-level canal across Central America? 

(2) Spend some time with students in outlining different 
approaches to the solution of the problem. . 

(3) Identify the experts needed to solve the problem* 

(4) Have students choose research tasks as part^f working 
toward a solution. Cooperation with a government cla^ 
on this project might call for the government class to 
conduct a mock congressional hearing in which testi- 
mony is heard from students in the science class. 

(5) Finally, bring ajl students into a discussion of solutions 
that were arrived at and whether they think the deci- 
sions that were made are sound. 

Another approach might be to have students study some aspect 
of the man-madie world, such as the science or science-related 
careers involved in traffic safety. Students could gather data on 
the width of intersections, speed limits on approaching streets, 
the timing of each light, and then make decisions regarding 
**go*' times, **stop^' times, and whether a light is necessary. 
During this study, they could consult experts and learn how 
they make decisions and what kind of scientific preparation 
they had. If a particular intersection proves to be unsafe, stu- 
dents might also extend their activity into learning about the 
governhient and political impHcations involved in getting the 
situation corrected. 
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(I) Have ehemislry students do a study of labels on con- 
^ tainers in the kitchen^ the cleaning closet, the medicine 
cabinet, the garden shed, and the home workshop. The 
assignment would be to learn something about a limited 
number of these substances. This task requires con- 
siderable detective work, for itot all ingredients can be 
fully identified. However, those that are identified will 
fall into a number of chemical categories and will open 
many channels^ for discussion. Students will find out 
about the inteirelatedness of chemistry with everyday 
life and with a wide variety of*products. Their needa 
to learn mgrelabout chemical nomenclature will also 
be identified. 

* (2) Laboratory activities can be developed to show the 
specific role of career scientists. Some examples are: 

(a) Fingerprinting, blood sampling, and drug an&lysis 
^ td find out about some of the common tasks of the 

crime laboratory scientist. 

(b) A study of food adulterants, improper labeling, and- 
poisons in various products to demonstrate the work 
of the Food and Drug Administration scientist. 

• (e) Soil sampling and study of drainage patterns to 
learn about the work of zoning engineers. 

(d) Blood sampling, urinalysis, and other laboratory 
techniques to study the work of scientists in the 
health field. 

(3) OcGupatians in the community might be studied by 
science students. What do a pharmacy^ a grocery store, 
a photographic studio, the highway department, a hear- 
ing aid dealer, a television station, the parks depart- 
ment, a print shop, a hospital^ a petroleum refinery have 
io do with chemistry? Or biology? Or physics? Students 
should make their own arrangements to visit some busi- 
ness or industry in the community individually or in 
smalf groups. Then they might present what they have 
learned to the class. 

(4) Have students, with the help of family and friends, 
make a fist of local practitioners in various scienCj^JMds, 
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Who are willing to correspond with students on att 
individual basis to help students learn more about the 
nature of science careers. TPhe information can be shared 
in the classroom and used by students to decide whether 
they have the inherent resources,* interests, and atti-. 
tudinal characteristics needed in tha-specific careers. 

(5) Make arrangements for students to get^me released 
time from school over 'a reasonable period of time to 
work with science practitioners, and to gather data and 
firsthand^information on a particular career. (This 
should be a school-sanctioned program.) Schools can 
help students gain access to practitioners by developing 
an awareness of career education needs among parents 
and the local business community^ and by maintaining 
lists of student sponsors and government programs 
through which some of these efforts might be funded. 

(6) Give students a synopsis of the characteristics, con- 
straints, and economic implications of various science 
careers. Have students decide what new careers might 
evolve front a particular career by the year 2000. Also, ' 
they might try to decide which existing careers will be 
defunct or of lesser importance by that year. This type 
of activity not only helps students determine their 
career options, but also to become aware of career link* 
ages and opportunities for retraining. 

(7) Provide students with a comprehensive problem that 
might be typical of a particular career. Ask them to try 
to solve the problem by communicating with people in 
different scientific areas — government, industry, and 
business — which relate to the problem. This activity 
^.will provide students with insight into the problems of 
communication within and across disciplines and will 
emphasize the interdisciplinary nature of many science 
careers. 

(81 Have students make presentations — speeches and dis- 
^ plays — at meetings of service clubs and other groups to 
relate what the students have learned about different 
careers and the contributions of workers in thdse fields. 
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This kind of activity gives students an opportunity to 
improve their communications skills and to enlist the 
community in their career exploration and skills ac- 
quisition efforts. 



' . Careers Indirectly Related to Science 

* 

For those youth who are not heading into scientific careers, 
science needs are concentrated in three ar^as: in citizenship, 
in leisure activities, and in oceuptationsi in which acience is only 
^A^element. Among the youth now studying science are some 
who take science courses simply tc^meet high school graduation 
or college entrance requirements* Too often this group passes 
through the Study of science in a pro forma fashion. And when 
science teachers are overly concerned with developing special- 
ists, they may perceive these students as peripheral to science. 

Because career education is an integral part of teaching 
rather than a si>ecial course or a new unit, it enables the teacher 
to motivate and develop scientific literacy among all students 
without drawing time and resources away from the preparation 
of tomorrow's scientists. As humankind leaves the era of the 
industrial revolution and enters the postindustrial, techno- 
logical age, the needs expand in neitrly all aspects of life for 
scientific knowledge. 

As citizens, all students will have to make many critical 
choices in complex issues revolving round scientific knowledge 
and affecting our planet. As consumers, they will be faced with 
mkking knowledgeable choices as to product content, content 
in relation to costs, and quality in relation to fuctional require- 
ments. As workers, today's youth will need to be scientifically 
literate in order to function adequately as politicians, govern- 
ment workers, homemakers, plumbers, electricians, attorneys 
dealing with such matters as maternity suits or mineral rights, 
piano tuners, and acoustical engineers, and in many other 
occupational pursuits. 

The homemaker, for example, should know about additives, 
preservatives, antidotes, chemicals marketed under a bewilder- 
t ing array of product names, and a host of other things used in 
the modem home. 

* * 
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LeisuVe time activities also call for scientific literacy. The 
gardener's hobby is a Tichef one, and carried out^ith-greater 
efficiency, if the gardener understands the properties of various 
soils, the natural proclivities of plants, plant variations^ insect 
functions in' the plant worM fertilifers^ and the like. A potting 
hobby is enhanced by knowledgje of pigments as chemicals. The 
Jeisure^time artist employs slalls to better advantage wit|i* 
scientific use of aci^S^ Inks, dyes, rnetals, Visual effects, and 
optical illusions. Mariy other leisure Activities also are science 
related -^ carapingi huntin&^ bijrd watching, rock cdlfecting and 
poHshing, tJietalwOrki building a stereo system, and the like. 

The alert teacher sho^uld know about these interests and 
try to JTelate them directly tO science studies and activities. Not 
only does this-emphasisiidpi^^o^ocusirhexontent of high school 
courses on career education, it also helps to capturef student 
interest. 

The following are som^ specific ways in which the science 
teacher can help students learn the relevance between their 
Studies in the science classroom and their lives outside the 
school. 

(1) The music instructor might bring a number of musical 
instruments to science class during a study of acoustics 
in physics. A comparison of stringe'd, woodwind, percus- 
sion, and brass instruments in terms ,i if I'low rnia«dligr 
produced and modulated opens up many fields of discus- 
sion and investigation. It also shows students how > 
science is related to leisure or occupational interests. 

(2) Student research into the construction of football hel- 
mets and the evolution that has taken place in their 
design — will have special interest for some students. 
They might explore the answers to thtese questions: Are 
modern helmets made of more protective materials than 
in tlie past? Are they protective enough? What are the 
characteristics of the materials used? In doin^ this re- 
search, students might ask the footbalt-OO^ to lend 
them a helmet now in use and samples of helmets Used 

^ in the past. If the coach has a damaged helritet he is 
willing, to discard, students might devise a series of tests 
on the helmet to get information on its resiliency, hard- 
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liess, brittleness, arid other characteristics of the mate- 

particular hehriet, and get specifications for the helmet 
froni its manufacturer. In addition, they should relate 
; their findings to broad areas of science — the use of 
plastics, testing, and the effects on the brain of sudden 
: blows. \ 

(3) The geodesic dome has become a popular structure for 
the construction of a shelter, Some of these domes are 
simply aj^^^^ made. Students might build 
one andl^sMoing so, find answers to these questions: 

(a) What is a geodesic dome? 

^ (b) Where does one get information about these domes? 

(c) Why are they considered a good form of shelter? 

^ (d) What are their disadvantages? 

(e) What is the dome's relation to such elements of 
science as geometric design, stresses, strengths of 
f materials, cements, expansion and contraction, and 
the effect of sunlight on plastics? 

The exercise may be of particular interest to students 
who are planning careers in construction, iu real estate, 
assembly- line work, and a number of other fields which, 
, although not irT science itself, benefit from the appli- 

cation of scientific knowledge. The inquiry process also 
will help students learn how to handle difficult questions 
. that they may not be able to answer unless they do 
some research. ^ 

(4) A major environmental problem, which has yet to be 
sqlved, revolves round oil spills in the oceans from 

^ tankers and from offshore drilling rigs. These spills do 

affect birds, sea life, and se ashores. In investiga ting this 

problem, students might do these things: 

(a) List th^e effects of oil spills. 

(b) - Select one specific life form and study the effects 

on that form. For example, if seagulls are selected, 
students should find out how oil harmfe a seagull. 
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study the functions of feathers, learn if there is any 
way in wKicffXgunWh helptt^Ifi^t can^h^^ in an oiP " 
spill, and find put if there is any wav tnat people can 
* help seagulls caught in such ' Ircumstances. The 
students also might construol a model seagull with 
feathers from a poultry processor, fastening them on . 
a cork base and then J^%iearing oil on the feathers to 
learn firsthand Vriiat happens to bird feathers in 
this situation. 

(c) Relate what has been learned to»all applicable 
scientific principles. 

(5)' Motorcycles interest many of today *s students. Although 

^ th eir^ain^enaace-can- be d e l e g afeed4o-ex^er4s-whe^iH^ 

keep a machine in good running order, a basic under- 
standing of the working principles of a cycle allows even 
a novice to maintain th^ machine. Students in a motor- 
cycle maintenance project might bring one oj their 
cycles into the classroom where all students could help , 
to: 

(a) Identify the parts of the cycle and discuss their 
functions 

(b) List these functions alongside pertinent scientific 
principles 

(c) Investigate how each part can be adjusted to accom- 
plish different r^^sults in the operation of a cycle 

(d) * Relate what has been learned to scientific knowledge 

(in terms of fuel, oxygen mixtures and combustion, 
metal parts vs plastic parts for certain purposes, 
purpose and function of lubricants, and thellike) 

The class might also invite Someone ftom a local motorcycle 
repair ahop to the clajssrooru to explain the cycle parts, their 
"fimctionsran^"lTow"op^ in repairing motor- 

cycles (hypotheses) ajid the reasons (experience) for making 
these decisions (facts). 

Strategies of these kinds can bring into the science class- 
room a multitude of experiences that will enable students to 
feel the pulse of science and examine its insides in ways that 
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largely were possible for only a few students — those heading 
HntQ^sciencB^oareerr— befokHhr^dvent-^ 

In chemistry courses where there is a good career orientk- 
tion, students can learn not only that the food they eat, the , 
water they drink,. and the water they swim in are chemicalv* 
compounds, but that they have roles to play as eonsumer^> - 
workers, and citizens. These ate roles that call for knowledge 
of compounds and other forms of matter. * 

In a biology course, students will learn not only more about 
\he functioning of their own bodies, how they have grown, and 
how to influence their*own development, but also aboi*t biology / 
' as an occupational component and as a body of knowledge that 
is vital to their decision making as citizens. Moreover, they wilt 
— learn-more4ibouHjhe4nterdiseiphfiai^^^ 

• edge and how they can employ this information in their daily 

lives. . 

, These functiohs meet the imperatives of science today — 
that it became part of people*s lives and not be an isolated body 
of knowledge, that it is able to encourage interest in its content 
among people who eventually will make many of the final 
decisions about its findings, and that it is able to demonstrate 
the vitality needed to draw into science and science-related 
pursuits a broad band of students who will bring^ with them 

* rich resources of varied cultures- and varied* life experienced, 
and an earnest search for meaningful life roles. ■ 
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Mathematics is concerned with ideas, processes, and rea- 
soning. It is a way of thinking, of organizing logical proof. It is 
an org^nized^ structure of knowledge with well-defined terms, 
symbols, and* processes, which develop its own beauty with its 
harmorty, order, and consistency. 

Commissions on the teaching of mathematics Have iden- 
*tified the appropriate student goals as (1) knowing how mathe« 
matics contributes to understanding of natural phenomena^ 
(2) knowing how to use mathematical methods t(> investigate, 
interpret, and make decisions In human affair^, (3) understand- 
ing how* mathematics, as a science and as an art, contributes 
to our cultural heritage, (4) preparing for vacations in which 
the individual uses* mathematics as a producer and consumer 
of products, services, and art, and (5) learning-to communicate 
mathematical ideas correct4y and clearly to others. 

The classroom goaFof a mathematiiCs teacher is straight- 
forward: to teach students mathematics. Mathematics teachers 
are constantly faced with decisions on how to teach the subject 
and how much emphasis to place on different topics* First, they 
must have a thorough knowledge of mathematics. Then they 
must determine which materials and activities are appropriate 
for the needs, interests, and abilities of tJtieir students. Many 
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teaching techniques, applicationSj| anecdotes, and even tricks 
: and puzzles^te used to l&eljf ^tiidekts learii matKeiiiatical con- 
cepts and skills. There must abq be effective means for evalu- 
ating what has been learned* Interrelated among all of these 
decisions are the problems of managing the classroom and 
motivating students as they fcontinue their adventure in 
mathetiiaties. . ^ 

Mathematics teachers have the .opportunity not only to * 
teach their disciplinary knowledge but to.guide the learning of 
future scientists, engineers, craftworkers, people in the trades, 
and artists. Mathematicsis involved in almost every problem in 
science, government, industry, trades, education, and the pro- 
fessions. New use^ of mathematical ideas have furthered the 
development of science, the humanities, and the arts. Psycholo- 
gists use mathematics to build learning niodels; social scientists 
use probability .and game theory to study different aspects of 
society and the economy. Computers have extended the use 
of mathematics into space, politics, recreation, and educational 
instruction. Today all fields of knowledge are dependent upon 
mathematics. Probably no otheit^ubject has mor4? universal 
^ ^ application. . ■ , 

^ The good mathematics teacher therefore develops mathe- 
matical ideas and skills that students can use for further study, 
. for^ everyday problems, 'and for personal satisfaction. Some ^ 
students will be charmed by the logical consistency and beauty 
of mathematics. Otliers will enjoy the manipulation of nUmbeiB. 
4 However, for most, if the teacher fails to show how mathe- 
matics applies to other studies and interests, studpnts are . 
unlikely to transfer their knowledge of mathematics to other 
settings and will have less interest in the subject. Thus a major 
role of application is to motivate students. When students are 
shown how specific mathematical facts*and skills can solve 
problems in the home and the community, in industry, in 
recreation, and in endless other ways, they are likely to try 
harder to learn. Career education is one way to^ motivate stu- 
dents and to provide linkages between the classroom and other 
life situations. 

When concepts, skills, and real experiences are related to 
cateer education, they also provide opportunities for teachers 
tb teach mathematics more eifectively. The world of work is 
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rich with mathematicat^!(fet^eij^^ can beeoml laboratory 
exercises for students to learn mathematics~aiid~])robtenr 
solving. What better sources are there -than those in the world 
around us? 

For example^ to help students understand vectors, the 
•teacher coiild relate mathematics to * vectors involved in an 
airplane flight and used by flight controllers. If students are to 
learn interpret statistical graphs, they might use data and 
newspaper graphs which encompass' current public issues. If 
students are td learn probability, they might look at how this 
applies to Jhe w'ork of insurance companies. Examples from the 
world of work can also help in the teaching of mathematical 
topics such as computation, measurement, statistical data, 
percentages, equations, geometrie^elations,^atio aTid"propdr- 
tion, eBtimation and approximation, and the use of computing 
machines. Another excellent Way that career education can 
help in teaching mathematics is to have students identify 
matheniatical problems related to the work of their parents, 
friends, or relatives. ^ ♦ 

Still another w^ay in which career education can provide 
examples of mathematical appliijations is in the use of resource 
persons who work in the community — engineers, computer 
specialists, scientists — in business and in trades. Field trips to 
local businesses, industries, transportat4oij centers, community 
institutions* or government agencies can enrich student knowl- 
edge of n^athematical applications. Hands-'on career education 
experiences with computers and calculators can also^help teach 
mathematical concepts and skills. All of these career education 
applications in mathematical instruction are a means to an 
end. They serve to motivate new learning and to illuminate and 
clarify mathematics studies. 

The main objective of mathematics teachers still is to teach 
mathematics. Career education can help the teacher do a better 
job of teaching by improving student motivation, satisfying 
student needs, providing fipplicatioivexamples, and -using: com- 
munity resources to reinforce clagarooni worE If the mathe- 
matics teacher is convinced career education can contribute 
to the principal objectives of the subject, then the fact that 
career education also helps to prepare students for success in 
the world of work is a highly attractive* by-product. ' 
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Contributions of Career Mathematics 

Mathematics i&. the entry gate to many occupations and 
professions. Knowledge.of mathematics and facility in its appli- . 
cation can enhance or limit the freedom a person has in inaking 
career choices. If a student wishes to become a scientist, a 
physician^ an economist, an engineer, an airline pilot or navi- 
* gator, for example, a thorough knowledge of academic high 
^ School niathematies^ is essen tialfor entry into programs leading 

* to these career goals. A knowledge of basic mathematics skills ^ 
also is essential for success in many other careers that may not 
require post-high school education, such as restaurant wait- 
resse&j waiters, cashiers, or managers; insurance agentS; retail 
clefkS; sales repreaentatites;. machinists and pattern makers; 
carpenters or masons; nurses; and. homemakers. In fact, dis- ^ 
charging the responsibilities of an intelligent citizen is ex- . 
tremely difficult for anyone who lacks mathematical skills ai]d 
concepts. . * 

Oceupaticmal interests of the typical student begin to 
crystallize at approximately the. ninth grade. At this point, 
the mathematical interests of learners and their perceptions 
of the mathematics competencies needed for occupational 
specialization begin to suggest some learning alternatives. 
Before the ninth grade, formal mathematics instruction wa^ 

* devoted chidiy to producing the basic computational skills for 
citizehship. But in the high school years, matheAiatics educa- 
tion begins to assume the mantle of occupational relevance for 
the individual learner^ 

For most people, a career exists only in retrospect. It repre- 
sents the sum total of productive activities oi the individual 
up to that point in Jtime. To complicate matters further, the 
National Advisory Board for Vocational Education has found 
that, on the average, a worker in the United States can expect ^ 
to change jobs about six times in his or her lifetime. In this 
climate, it is unlikely that any educational discipline can afford 
-to be so specific as to prep^r^ each individual perfectly for a 
particular niche in life. Rather, education must serve individual ^ 
needs by helping to tj^late subject interests, learning exi3eri- 
ences, and care.er alternatives to lifetime as w.ell as immediate 
» needs. This is particularly true of a subject area as pervasive as 
mathei^iaticS. ' • . 

■9 
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Career-relevant mathematics instruction should start before' 
TiiglrscKoolr^^ chtld's^fiiStr- 
exposure in the primary grades to formal mathematics instruc- 
tion. Beginning then, mathematics teachers should relate 
examples of the use of majhematies skills and their importance 
to worlc, in addition to teaching Computational skills. But 
career-relevant mathematics should^he eniph^i2ied at the high 
school level because this ends formsil education'for four out of 
five students. While the integrity of n[iathemaj:ics as a discipline 
is maintained, there must also be i|iaximum consideration of 
the applications of matheniatics ih'a wide variety of possible 
career choices. i 

* * 

Levels of^MathemaHctr^ompttency-in-€mwn 

. At least three levels of math^tnatics ebnjpetency are identi- 
fiable in terms of the career relevance of mathematics as taught 
in the high school. These are^^not totally discrete levels but 
tend to blend and mer^e as they approach one another. The 
lowest acceptable level of mathematics competency should 
include mastery of at least the basic computation skills needed 
to function as intelligent consumers and citizens. These com- 
petencies should also include the skills needed in the creative 
use of ^recreation and leisure time. * ^ 

The second level^ of mathematics competency has more 
than just a tint of individualityt. It embraces both an under- 
standing of mathematical concepts and capability in performing 
mathematical operations needed for satisfactory accomplish- 
ments of an occupation such as bank teller, physician, or physi- 
cist. In mathematics education at this level, teachers and 
learners both profit from understanding the learners' interests, ' 
capabilities, and ambitions. This knowledge, coupled with 
realistic occupational information which is available from a 
variety of sou^fces, will enhance the opportunities for mathe- 
matics education to become relevant to in dividual ca reers. 

The third level of mathematics competency relates to 
mathematically oriented professions - mathematician, actuaiyi 
statistician, mathematics teacher. These professions tequite 
extended study of mathematics and a high level of performance. 

Bven a cursory view of the situation indicates that making 
the teaching of matliematics relevant calls for attention to 
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injdividual needs. Teachers, learners,-riiathematics programs, 
-rand sdciety^lHjenefhrwh these-faetors-are-recognized and- 
internalized by those involved in the teaching and learning of 
mathematics. " 



Guidance Role of the Teacher 

I A study of the.vocational choices of studfents who had hi|h^ 
^ scotes on the Indi^ha Mathematics Confest Examination 
turned up the* fact that mathematics courses taken by these 
> students were the most influential factor contributing to voca- 
tional choices of able students when they entered college. 
Parents were the second most influential factor in these choices. 
— Bchool^uidance-counselors-exerted~on^y-a-lninor^ni^t^ence:^^^ 
These findings underscore the fact that mathematics teachers 
have a significant influence on the vocational choices made by 
students. Furthermore," if vocational guidance for students 
interested in mStheni^tics is to take place, the high scl^pol 
mathematics teacher probably is the best prepared and most 
likely person to give it. This is an important but often neglected ^ 
responsibility of the mathematics teacher. ^ 

It is^easy to say that vocational guidance should be pro- 
vided. But how can it be done? The remainder of this cl^apter 
will present soiiie goals and strategies for accomplishing this 
objective. The focus is on career education to reinforce and 
rtiotivate the learning of iiiathematicah concepts, skills, and 
problem-solving strategies rathei^ than on orienting teaching 
toward specific careers, v ^ 
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Teaching Models for Career Education 

Career goals, can be developed in many ways. This means 
that a teacher ban be flexible in adapting a personal style of 
teaching to the implementation of career education. Not all 
^ topics will lend themselves to the same kind or degree of sup- 
port of mathematics and career education goals. Borne of the 
instruction may be most suitable for the development of career 
options. Theri>the listing of possible career applications can 
help in teaching a given mathematical topic, concept, or skill. 
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At other times, there may be direct applicatibn of what is. 

~ — taiigjilrto-spectfic-cateer&v— ^ — 

M ; i Three possible models that teachers might wish to use to 
' ' integrate career goals into the mathematics curriculum are 
given below; Model A relates mathematics at many levels to a 
variety of careers. In Model B, the exploration of occupations 
provides a stimulus to the student to seek an answer to the^ 
' inevitable question: What mathematics skills and concepts are 
'needed for these careers? Model C offers an examgle of how 
' , on^ feature* of our society can be the stimulus for examining a 
; nuinber of career fields (the example used ia^the automobile), 

Ai<>del A - Relating subject or topical mattm to a career 

\ The^te sample exercises include the use of geometry and algebra 
in the world of work. ^ ^ ♦ ^ 

Sample Exercise J - Geometry: Preparation |^r a t'areer 

This exercise is designed to help studentskjee that geometry 
' its basic Vinciples can be applied in their everylayr Jives and in prepa- 
ration for their career aspirations, * ' 

A. Objectives and Crnicepts 
' Jf)!General objectives 
' i! ; ^ a) Tp give the student experience in application of geometry 
i ' , skills in occupationally oriented learning activities 

; - b) To ei:ieourage the student to analyze personal abilities and 

* . interests as tiiese relate to occupational areas studied 

' ' c) To aid the student in working with the basic constructions 
\. « ; ^ in geometry^ - ^ * 

d) To help the student tie basic^ constructions of geometry to 
, ^ design concepts 

e) To increase student awareness of possible work roles in the 
V . ct)mmunity relative to his^or her characteristics 

•Ji f) To provide ppportunities for the student to participate in 
\- i the deciBiopmaking^ocess _ — - ^ ^"L — . 

- 'g) To ijrtidr.easie studenfawareness of reasons fgr taking geometry 
*Ji).3^avioral objectives ; 

A aJlThe student will summariice, in written form, occupational - 

^ ^'information on at least one career area f hat use$ geometry 

i: ^ as a: job skill. 
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^ * b) Given a set of probleim, the student will be able to make 

— ~ - ^nstnietiun&^ith str^ight4iiie~seginei^ti^-t0-i^ aeeuraej^ 
of 80 percent. 

e) Given a set of problems, the student willihe able to solve 
* ^ problems using angles to^m accuracy of ^ percent. 

d) The student will show reasoning and creative abilities by 
doing a project related to geometry. The project will be 
illustrated in either a physical or graphic coitstruction* 

e) At the end of this unit/ the student will be able to name 
at least six career fields that use geometry as a job skill; 

f) At the end of this unit, the student will be able to identify 
six geometric concepts or skills and apply these to the occu- 
pational ai»ea o^ his or her choice. 

3) Concepts 

a) Geometry Is tied - directly ^and indirectly - into many 
careers, especially those^ of an 'industrial and engineering 
nature. 

b) Geometric principles can be used in organizing informatioit 
to solve everyday problems* 

e) Geometry may be used to aid in logical thought processes. 

d) Geometry is an indispensable tool of humankind. 

e) Geometry originated in ancient Greece. 

* 

, f) In 350 b.Cm a Greek mathematician nanied Euclid compiled 
a set of rules concerning sptfce^itd shapes that seemed so 
basic and true that no one seriously challenged it for nearly 
two thousand years. 

g) The simplest concepts of geometry are poinf«. line, and 
plane. 

B. Subject Matten ^ * 

Academic skills 
l i English 

A - 2fVocabular^^t^ms-in feometry: 

point chord 
*\ line ^ ' concentric cir<^les 

""tpliiM * acljacent 

^ fiuiie ^ perpendiS(2ular Jines 7 

' infinite set . " triangles 

nail set ' , equilateral 

* (I - * 
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isosceles 
scalene 
right angle 
obtuse angle 
acute angle 
reflex angle 
undefined terms 



Furniture design 
Tailoring 
Medicine - 
Oil drilling 

Computer technology . 
Electronics 
Landscaping 
Communications 
Scientific research 
Interior design 
Map and chart making Statistician - ^ 

Drafting Law enforcement 

Construction ' Chemistry 

^Sports Physics 
Lumber industry 

D. Study Activities 

1) Motivational activities 

a) Have each student make a list of at least ten occupations in 
which geometry can be applied. ^ 

* 

b) Conduct a class discussion on how geometry relates to dif- 
ferent occupations.. 

2) Research activities^ 

a) Have students bring clippings from mag&^ines and news 
papers showing how geometry is used in different occupations. 

b) Have* a rejsource person — engineer, builder, or sheetmetal 
worker, for example visit the classroom to talk to the 
students. ^ . , ^ 

c) Havee^ch studetitj)repare a written report on an occupation 
and tell how it relates to geometry. 

d) Allow time for students to use occupational material* such 
as the Occupational OuAook handbook, sra kit, Consumer 
Education Kit, and so forth. 

41 



subset 

intersection 

union 

assumption 
coUinear 
bisector 
radiujs 

C. Occupational Information 

Fields using geometry skills: 

Navigation 
Automotive design 
- Atchitecture 
Sur\eying 
Engineering 
Clothing design^ 
Military service 
Astronomy 
Arts 

Sheetmetal work 
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3) Culminating aetivitiea ^ ^ 

a) Have the students interview an individual in the o xupation 
they researched and prepare a summary of the interview, 
telling at least one tiing hot known before the interview. 

b) Encourage the students to become involved in the jobs they 
are interested ih -^perliaps helping a worker for a week- 
and prepare a report on 'this activity. 

4) Evaluation techniques 

a) Teacher self-evaluation 

1. Did I plan effectively, using methods and materials 
wisely? 

2. What degree of participation was generated by this unit? 

3. Did I plan activities effectively to include each student to 
the best of her or his ability? 

4. Did I cover all objectives set out at the beginning of the 
unit? 

b) Obsseryj^tidn of the student 

1. Observed students' use of geometric skills as an individual 
and as part 6f the group 

2. Observed for evidence of individual research and task 
completion 

3. Observed for el^i|||ed i^hanges in student attitudes to- 
ward the subj^c^t;|[^^:^nd the world of work 

c) Written evaluation 

: - 1! The students will write ^e^orts on a vocation of their 
, ^ choice, using geometric skills. 

2. .The students will conduct a job interview and prepare a 
report after the job interview. 

E, Resource Materials 

1) U.S. Department of Laborj Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook (Bulletin No. 1650), Washington, 
p.C: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

2) Science Research Associates, Inc., SRA Occupational Explo- 
ration Kit, Qiic^agO, Illinois. 



Sample Exercise 2 Algebrk and^ careers 

In business occupations, there is a broad use of mathematici^. This 
example is one in which an office supervisor needs to find an* algebraic 
solution to a problem: , ^ 
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It often is jieeetwary in printing, manufacturing, and other 
kinds of production work to do cost atralyses of various methods 
of turning out Some particular product, publication, or item. For 
0xainple, suppc^e that an office supervisor needs to provide copies - 
of a noncopyrighted booklet for the staff. Copies of the booklet 
cost $1.00 each. A duplicotion service will make copies of the 
- Booklet for iS'cents ($0.15) per original page-plus 1/2 cent ($0,005^ 
fop each sheet of paper. There are sixty page$ in the booklet. At 
how many copies does it become more economical ^to use the 
duplication service? (Set up algebraically and graphically.) Glue: 
let X equal the : umber of copies desired and express the cost of 
the two different options (purchase or duplication) my^ a function 
of X 

Solution: number of copies desired r , 

; Cost (purchase) « y f^ {1.0U){x) - x dollars 
Go«t (duplicatibn) y (0.15)(60) + (O.O05)(6O)(jc) ^ 9 > 0.3x 

Tht! equations to be graphed or solved simultaneously then aJre: 



+ 9t,_ 
m 



i.ax +.9 

X = 0.3* 
O.lx = 9 
X = 12-677 

Thus, after twelve copies, the student should duplicate: 



Dollars 
20 



15 



.5 







' 5 








• 




X 1 ^ 












1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

V 








f}\ I 1 


11 1 1 


H — 

1 

1 

1_ 

• 1 

.iti r 


11 11, 




1 1 1 i 



10 15 20 

Niunber of Copies 



25 



30 



0 
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Model B — Explorihg the mathematics requirements of particular 
occupations^ . 

' Thes,e sample exercises prompt the student to look at the mathe- 
matical preVequisites that certain jobs require. 

Sample Exercise I — Interior designer . 

A love of beauty has been a part of theliliman race since its 
earliest beginnings. One way. this love is expressed is in home d^cor- 
\ . ation. In the United States, the demand for interior 'designers has 
* s increased as we hav^ achieved a more prosperous life-style. 

Formal training is important, anS it is required for membership 
in professional associations for designers. The designer must know 
historical periods ^md how to combine the contributions of each. 
Coursework consints of art, History, drawing, painting, architecture, 
Sales ability, and -business mathematics. 

More than fifteeti thousand men and women are engaged in full- 
time i^mploynient as interior designers. According to th^ "Career^ 
Guide'* published by the National Society of interior*Designers, it is 
"almost impossible for soneone to enter the profession of interior 4 
design wit}\t)Ut formal education at an accredited college er university 
or professional school of interior design. Correspondence or* home 
study courses are not considered adequate formal education'' (em- 
* *phasis added). , < 

The mathematics one needs to become an interior designer 
depends upon the area of interior design a student wishes to enter and 
the school he of she plan*; to attend. The training may be ^t a two- 
year design school or in college work done that is aimed at a degree in 
engineering or fine arts. One should check the college or design school ' 
for entrance requirements. 

To w©rk aj^ an interior designer, an individual must have the basic - 
computation skills of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
« fractions, ratio and proportion, decimals, scale drawing, areas, and 

r percentages. If students plan to enter an arclfiitecture gf engineering 
school, the mathematics requirement will be g'reater^ and they should 
plan to take two years of. high school algebra, geometry,^ and any * 

^other advanced coursej^that are offered in mathematics^ 

*' * • ^ ' 

Example pne: ^The designer must be able to calculateothe wall 
area in order to knovv how much material is needed for decorating. * 

^ ^ Estimation for first problem: You are to estimate the cost of 

- — ^ painting4;he-four-walIs-and-Ceiling-<)f a-r^om 304)y-26-feetrW 

a picture window 9 by ^ feet in one waU and two door spaces 3 feet 
by 6 feet 8 inches. The paint to be us^ costs $10.49 a gallon, and 
each gallon will cover 400 square feet. (Fractions of a gallon 
cannot be bought.) The ceiling is the standard height of 8 feet. 
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Estimation fpr second problem: The room is 29 by 1? feet, but 
, the long walls are 12 feet high in the center, sloping to 9 feet mt 
* the ends^. How much will it cost to paint *the ro6m? (All other facts 
are the same as for the first problem above.)' ^ 

' * Exarnple two: An industrial designer for an office' furniture com- 
pany compiles a specification sheet for a client. After t^Jking to the 
cdient^ the desigiier makes a rough sketch of the floor plan to scale, 
showing all wall placemt*nts orremovals ancf the locations of all pieqes 
of furniture necessary for the smooth operation of thet)usin(?ss\ Given 
a scale of 1/4 inch to 1 foot, find the following: 

Actuak^ ^ Scale ^ 

Item Measurement . Measurement 

Desk • ^48" by ^6'^ , ^ ' ^ - 

'Desk 52" by 42". . 1— 



Chair 24" by 18" / ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Chair ^ 28" by 22" ^ . ^ - ■ ... v . - 

Table ^ ^2" by 36" . ^^^ - ^ ■ 

File * ' ' l4"^y136" „ 

Bookshelves ^ 20" by 92" ^ ^ . . /■ 

Couch ^ ; "^ 36" by 76" 

End table . - 36" by 18" ■ ^ > ■ 

Example three: Often it is necessary for an interior desigVier to 
decide iiow to cut fabric for an item to ensure rfiiriimum waste atid 
the lowest cost in construction. This could include fabric for redoin^^ 
furniture, for making draperies, or^for any number of items ^to be 
placed in a home. . ' ^ 

Problem: A customer wants a red,, crushed velvet, hanging 
lampshade with gold swirl chord. The shade, is 10 inches in di- 
ameter and 18*inChfes tall. The bolt of velvet fabric is 4,4 inches 
wideband costs $3.75 a yard. Should the shade be cut in one piece?*' 
Or would it be cheaper to cut it in two pieces ancj^ave two seams? 
Allow 1/4 in^h on each piece for each seam and 1/2 inch at the 
top and at the bottom to form an overlap to secure the fabyic to 
the frame of the lampshade. * 

Before cutting the fabric, the designer should draw a plan or 
make a pattern of less expensive material (bunting of broadcloth, 

^fox^exampie) or of paper. In this problem^ the designer should 

visualize the fabric as **unwrapped'* from the cylindrical shade 
and Would therefore need a rectangle 6£ pattern material to begin 
the mathematical calculations of the exact? dimension he or she 
will need when <;uttihg the velvet fabric. 
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Sample Exercise 2 ^ Electronics technician ^ » 

Taday*s electronics technician is as. much a specialist as are doc- 
tors, lawyers, or engineers. All electronics technicians must reach a 
high degree of skill in fundamental concepts of the profession and the 
abUity to manipulate the tools of the trade. They must be Bbl^ tot- 

^ - a) Identify component parts and determine their value 

^ b) Bead plans, blueprints^.and schematic drawings 

c) Read and use instruments such as ohmmeters, volt meters, 
o' ammeters, oscilliscopes, and frequency and time indicators 

d) Analyze meter indications anS conipare them with calculated 
values to determine whether equipment is working properly 

The electronics technician 'may be involved in production-line as^* , 
sembly and procedCires, repair of existing equipment^ prototype 
constructioa of new equipment, and installation of hundreds of 
dilTerenft types of equipment, sales, and public relations. 

Rumple Exercise 3 — Other mathematics needs*' 

During student interviews, it was noted that various mathematics 
skills were used. Different jdbs ha& different mathemal^ical require- 
*^ ments. These ranged "from skills used by someope^ who repairs tele- 
^ vision sets to thbse used by lab technicians and circuit designers. 
Many jobs required v A strong mathematics background. Very 
simple problems in vohitt^ addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of integers and j'alional numbers often wwe used. Some •areas 
' ' of work involved perceritj^ges and units of measure. The metric system 
was often employed. Perhaps the chief mathematical tool used by 
a w^orker w*as basic alg<&bra* Higher math skills were used by other 
workers, but these we^e hx areas where additional training at a tech- 
nical school or colleg*fe would be required. 

* . Kxamp/e one; Computing voltage drops in a circuit 

In a dc circuity the sum of the voltage drops must be equal to the 
t^um of the applied electromotive forces (emf). How much emf in the 
form of'battery voltage must be added to a circuit w*hich now con- 
tains emfs totaling 12 volts to meet requirements of the following 
voltage drops? 

G.3 volts 3.2 volts 2^.5 volts 3.7 volts . * 

Example /r'o; Computing total resistance in a series circuit 

1 . The total resistance Of a series circuit is determined b,v^ the fol- 
lowing formula:*^ - - 

Where n is the; number of resistors. 
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In a college electronics experimental circuitry, the resistors of a 
circuit in series were found to be IMKl \:2i)0. and 570.63 ohms. 
What was the total resistance of this series circuit? 

( h5U0 ohms) 

wv 

^(1,200 ohms) 



V 



^4 

(1.420 ohms) 



(570,63 ohms) 
Example three: Computing illumination of a surface 

The illumination on a surlace that is not |>erpendicular to the 
rays of light from a source of light is given by the formula: 

E ^ Ui^jL 
d' 

Where: E — illumination at point on surface (ft. candles) 
/ ^ luminous intensity of source ep (candlepower) 
d ^ distance froni source 

angle Ijetween incidetu ray and a line perj^endicular to 

the surface 

A certain KiO watt lamp has a luminous intensity of l(J8 cp* 
Compute the illumination at a \>oUM on a surface 10 feet from the 
lamp if the plane of surface is at an angle of 20 feet from the incidence 
rays* 

cos 20'" 0.9397 



Model Exploring the mathematics reqiiiremetits in the attto^ 
mobile indui>tty 

These sample exercises give the student an opportunit>' to learn 
the matjiematics nt»eded in a tmmber of career fields that have devel* 
oped as an outgrowtii of a single phenonienon of our society - the 
automobile* 
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BampkJBxerme 7 — Tl^e automobile industry 

A consideration of the automobile industry — with ita related 
occupations, problenis, and benefits — will show that the industry has 
a, great 1imny activities in which mathematics is needed. The level of 
^ mathematics^competencies^that are used ranges from those acquired 
' in high School to those acquired in college. Following is a list of occu- 
pations related to this industry: 

• Filling station attendant 
^, Grasoline truck driver 
Gar sales' agent ^ 
^ Auto mechanic . ' 
Body shop worker \ 
Parts maiiager in repair shop 
Tru<;k driver 
Bus driver 
Race car driver . 
Car pain-ter 

State highway patrol officer 
City traffic control officer 
Traffic engineer 
Artist and designer 
Pattern maker 
Assembly-line worker ^ 

The following learning activities will help studeitts in their^inves- 
tigation of careers related to the automobile industry, " 

a) Choose one of the occupations related to the automobile in- 
dust^'y. Find out aU you can about the occupation by reading, 
interviewing, and observing persons working in that occupation. 

b) Ask yourself these questions: . v . 

1) Do 1 qualify for the^'job? If not, what will I havl5 to do to 
prepare myself to qualify? > 

2) What is the pay? , 

% 3) What are the fringe benefits, m&\ as insurance, retiriement, 
and so forth? ^» * . 

4) What are the personal satisfactions? ^' 

c) Interview two or three people working in the occupation. Also 
inteniew the person who does the hiring* '^ 

- rd) Ask ^ourself-t4iese questions: ^ 

1) What chance^ are there for entry into a position with greater 
4 responsibility^ For advancement int pay? 

2) What service does^the occupation "offer to society? 



Punch press operator 
Tool and die designer 
Chemist 

'Quality control expei*t 
Statistician 
Electrical engineer 
Metallurgical engineer 
Chemical engineer 
Mechanical engineer 
Industrial engineer 
Accountant 
Actuary 
Mathematician 
Computer specialist 
Automotive engineer 
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3) Why IB the job important? . ' . 

e) Write a report on t;he information you learned about the occu- 
^ pation you chose. 

Sample Exercise 2 — Automobile meihanie * , 

* The U,S. citizen, it has been said, has a love affair with the auto- 
^ mobile. Working on cars to make them "comeback to life*' offers many 
personal sa4:isfactions to anyone who likes to work with tools and 
machines. . * * 

In a survey by the Labor Department in J974, skilled automobile 
mechanics employed by auto dealers in 34 cities had average earnings 
of $5.16 an hour. Mechanics are detectives who work with their hands. 
They have io diagnose problems then do the necessary repair work. 
A great variety; of testing equipment is available to the mechanic. 
-Among these are a motor analyeer, a spark plug tester, and a com- 
pression gauge. 

Car mechanics usually work independently, without direct super- 
vision. They must therefore have a sense of responsibility and the 
patiencjB to stick to a job until it is done. Although most mechanics 
do repairs of all kinds, some become specialists. They may specialise 
in one type of work such as repairing transmissions, clutches, engines, 
generators, ciirburetors, electrical systems, air conditionings or 
tuneups. 

The following learning activities are designed to*aid students in 
learning how mathematics is related to other aspects of the occupation 
of automobile mechanic. 

a) From the accompanying price list, calculate the **biir* for a 
customer who has brought her car for a chassis lubrication and 
oil change (compute sales tax only on supplies and not on 
labor). 

Labor Cost 

Chassis lubrication $3.00 
Lubricating wheel bearings (2) 5.50 
Install oil filter L25 

Oil change " (No charge) 

Supplies 

Oil, brand per quart $0.bO 

Oil, brand per quart * 0.95 

Oil, brands, per quart 0^85 

Gearlu¥ric^nt7peTptnt 0.66 
bil filter 3.85 

1) Chassis lubrication; oiLchange (five quarts of brand .v); sales 
— tax, 6 percent 

o - ■ 49 - 
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2) Chaijsis lubrication; oil change (six quarts brand v); pint of 
gear lubricant; sales- tax, 6 percent * 

3) ,.,Chassis lubrication; oil change (five quarts brand lubri- 

cation, front wheel bearings; two pints of gear lubrmnt in 
transmission; one pint of gear lubricant in rear enfl; sale^ 
, tax, 6 percent — 

b)Many other mathematics exercises relating to the automobile 
can be developed — a study of road maps, the cost of owning a 
car, and the like.Jnformation can be obtained from automobile 
companies and the U.S. Departments of/fransportatfon and of 
Labor. The teacher will need to develop current, up;to-date 
data in these exercises. Teachers are encouraged to use their 
own ingenuity and imagination in efforts to visualize mathe- 
matics instruction by creating career relevant instructional 
materials. ^ 

3 



Sample Exercise 3 — Mathematics applied to driving an automobile 

The following data were collected on an automobile stopping 
distance at an- auto test track: 



s 1 


, .10,. 


20 


30 


40 


50 


d 1 


3.3 


22 


50 


86 


139 



Where: 

s ^ the speed of the c^r in miles per hour (mph) 
d ^ the sliding distancerin feet 

a) Plot thu points on a rectangular coordinate system and then 
draw a smoo^th curv^e that seems to fit the data best. Clue: 
The curve of best fit may or may not pass through any of the 
plotted points, 

- b) Determine a formula, d « fis), for the curve drawn in (a) 
above. Clue: if = 0, then d = (what)? What kind of curve 
does the graph appear to be? 

'i 

c) The normal driver*s reaction time betweeit a danger signal and 
the application of brakes is 3/4 second^ the reaction time of 
the driver. The distance the car travels in this time is called 
the reaction distance. Write a formula r - fis) for the reaction 
distance if a ear is traveling § mp h. 

d) Combine the answers from (a) and (b) above to write a formula 
for the total stopping distance, T, of a car traveling at 6Lmph. 
T will include both the reaction and the sliding distances. 
Express T as a function of s. 
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e) Use the formulas fu find d and T: , ' * 
1) At 70 mph , * 
2>At 35 mph 

3) At 80 mph , 

~ " '4) At 100 niph 

5) Do the answers in (1) through (4) above seem reasonable? If 
nbt, which do seem reasonable? 

f) What is the approximate ratio of the sliding distances? 

1) At 60 mph as compared to 30 mph 

2) At 80 mph as compared to 20 mph 

g) Yoii are traveling at 70 mph and ready to overtake a cajr trav- 
eling at 50 mph. As you get within lOO feet of the car ahead 
of you, the driver suddenly slams on the brakes (because of an 
accident over a small rise in front of him). 

1) ,Can you stop your car in time to avoid crashing into the 
rear end of the car preceding you if the driver stops it as 
quickly as possible? (Assume the information in this set of 
exercises tq be correct and that becai\se of traffic conditions^ 
you cannot get out of your lane of traffic*) 

2) If you can stop in time, how far will you be from the car 
ahead when you stop? 

3.) If you Cannot stop in time, appj»oximately how fast will you 
be traveling when you hit the rear of the car ahead? 

h) Write a formula for the approximate relationship between / 
(feet pet second of a car) and s (speed in mph)I The formula 
should be simple enough that a driver can easily use it as he 
drives along' the highway. 



Summsiry . 

The'role of the high school mathematics teacher truly 
signifiiCUnt when the nation's students are attempting to anake 
Career choices. Many girls have felt that careers in which 
mtheinaticg-isJbasic or essential w^re open chiefly to htiys^ 
Today, more than ever before, there are widening opportunities 
in these careers for both girls and boys, and to thoBe from 
minority groups. And as teachers work to develop high school 
mathematicB courses that are relevant to careers for today's 
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yoyni, they will widen the interest of .youth In mathematics 
ctiurses. In addition to being a mode of thought &nd reasoning, 
ni ithematics will take on a newer dimension — a system of 
tl Ought and reasoning that has important, direct relationships 
t<; the lives aifd careers of most students. 
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Career Education 

in the English Classroom 



English teachers and others in the profession are constantly 
in the process of defining the discipline that we Americans call 
''English." indeed, the subject with the highest program pri- 
ority at the next convention at the National Council of 
Teachers of English is "What ts English?" During the last 
decade, definitions have included (1) academic proficiencies — 
language, literature, and composition; (2) fundamental skills,-- 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing; and (3) basic com- 
munication competencies — literacy and verbal skills. 

By questit)ning its own purposes, the English professi<>n 
recognizes that work must continuously be reassessed, redin 
rected, and reviewed as its living context changes. And is the 
profession develops and employs this capacity for self-assess- 
ment, with i^s implied dimension of freedom and courage to 
make changes as a result of new insights, the process of detini^ 
tion becomes a significant element in any truly comprehensive 
description of what "English" is. 

But changes in definitions hfave not altered the profession's 
Core concerns. A primary concern is to give learners at the high 
school level an opportunity to achieve language communication 
competencies that will equip them for the responsibilities of 
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aduIthooH. A i^iajqr reBp^onsrbiUty of th(E? work 
that yields both petsdual fuMllriient arid sei^ 
good. Further; the'English program seeks to prepare feaj^^^ners 
to participate creatively m the life of the world comiuunity* 
Th??se are carpet purposes, aiid they are the purposes of the 
tMching pf En^^^ 

Yet ds English teachers consider the career-oriented teach- 
ing of English, they* have been trying to resolve for themselves 
• «it least, ftiree major professiotial questions: 

-What is the relationship between the humane and the 
practical uses of English? . " 

(2) Wher^ is the balance between the obligation to teacfi 

standard English and the importance ot\valuing lin-' 

^uistic difit'erences? 
— - - - * ' ■ > 

(3) What are implications in the teaching of English of- 
Vcir5^ing careei^ goals? - * 

The task of re^nciling the humane uses of English with the 
practical applications of English is basic in the profession. The 
humane uses are to help students define and^nhance the self 
and achieve healthy interaction with others. The practical 
uses 'dfB the means by which the self is presented and by which 
dynamic interaction with others is achieved. These are specific 
skills needed for functional, practical literacy — job applica- 
tions, employment r^umes, interviews, public speaking, and 
other forms of informational and persuasive communication. 
A career education emphasis in English can help clarify the 
interdependence that unites these humane and practical 
functions. 

A related professional concern of English teachers is main- 
taining the necessary balance between the obligations to teach : 
"the conventions of*standard, written, Americanized English 
and the importance of valuing varying linguistic styles of 
learners. English teachers increasi^Jtgly are recognizing the 
interdependence of these two aspects of language — that it is 
only on the underlying structure of each learner's unique 'Ian- 
guaging'' power, with its special style and content, that the 
learner can build a .widening range of sophisticated linguistic 
strategies. 
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^ But the teachiiig task is nof a simple one. If t oo much stress 
is pliSiced on one side, the richness of various cultures and the 
interest of many persons in English studies may be closed off. 
If tt)0 much stress is placed on the other side, students may fail 
to learn skills that will enable them to communicate well with 
Other people and thatlhey may need to get certain types of 
work and to. progress in their careers. Obviously, the profession 
must find ways to open access to standard Americanized En- 
glish for learners from all language communities without 
denying the value and strength of linguistic styles emerging 
from their own cultural heritage. 

A third" concern of 'the profession is how to open career 
Options to students in a new perspective, one in which the 
preparation for higher education and the preparation for tech- 
nical and other occupations stand on equal footing. Past im-- 
balances aitd the valuing of classroom work for the college 
bound over that provided for the general ox terminal student 
were the result of the differential status historically^assigned 
these groupfe in society and of the fact that schools are run by ^ 
people who themselves are products of higher education. But 
increasingly, financial rewards are being equalized among dif- 
ferent types of employment, and greater regard is accorded the 
societal contribution of each. Some of the factors that have 
helped bring these changes about are the numbers of middle- 
class high school and college dfopouts, welfare recipients' and 
prisoners' rights movements, fair employment practices, legis- 
lation accompanied by affirmative action requirements, efforts 
to provide compensatory education, more sophisticated labor- 
management negotiations, and the extended participation of 
people^i the process of government. 

A$ the English teaching profession addresses these ques- 
tions of content and student needs, it does so in full awareness 
that high schools as they now exist often seem to fail in their 
services to the young. English, as a humane and liberating 
discipline, can make major contributions to the education 
profession in achieving a clearer sense of the equal dignity of 
all students and in helping young people find ways to achieve 
personal growth and motivation in 4he English classroom. 
Career education is one of the important ^neans by which these 
contributions can be made. 
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What 1$ Career JSducaiionf 

CareeF education has brought about a new perspeptive on 
what a career is. In the contex^t of education, a career n6 longer 
connotes a job that has a particular societal stature, or one in 
which people have special training, or one that is likely to be 
a persdii's livelihood for an entire lifetime. It does not eY<en 
mean work for which a person gets paid» Instead, the concept 
of career now embodies — at least in the minds of career edu- 
cators — far-reaching conisequences of life-style, commtitrneilt,^ 
involvement, and self-fulfillment. Wh\le some people still te-^ 
gard careers as limited to that part of life connected with work, 
career educators see a career in terms of a continuing search for 
a satisfying and fulfilling life. 

For the high school English teacher, these redefinitions in 
no way conflict with the intuitively perceived values under- 
lying thejyork in Englj^^^^^ 

is~the process by which individuals shape and control their 
destiny with some concurrent mfea^ures qf personal satisfaction 
and societal contribution, English should 'become a valuable 
resource to everyone because of the power it bestows on indi- 
viduals to see into themselves and others and to manage their 
' affairs with competence and affability. EngtiSh also contributes 
in a more specific way to career education through its emphasis 
on communications skills. Most pi'Odnctive activities involve 
communication among human beings. Most instructions in 
paid employment must flow through spoken and written lan- 
guage. All human relations is commuhication. And all jobs that 
S are not primarily manual are almost entirely communicative — 

the ti'ansmission of ideas, orders, and messages. 

To determine whether these career education needs of 
Students actually are being met in the English classroom, one 
must appraise present teaching methods and content. Then 
the teacher can tiecide what should be perpetuated, what 
should be altered, and what shduld be eliminated. Some ques- 
tions that should be raised in the course of this appraisal aje: 

(1) Is the instruction elitist, and does it tend to favor a 
^mall group of students, or does it serve a broad student 
population well? 
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(2) Does the teacher, by acknowledging and devel&ping 
natural linguistic proclivities, help students develop 
their vocabularies^ learn the subtleties of v^ords^ perceive 
relationships, stretch their minds, and engage in a va- 
riety of ways of thinking so that they can fully explore 
their potential, their options, and the world in which 
they live? 

Is the instruction pertinent to experiences and events 
in everyday life so that it is relevant to student con- 
cerns and gives students a way to interpret and express 
their own experiences? ^ ^ 

(4) Does the classroom develop skills which will enable 
students to argue ideas with themselves and with others 
in order to clarify their thinkirtg and values and to re- 
solve problems? ' 

^ ^^tSfAlrestud c nts achieving function"arKt o racy - tK e "abiUty 

to read and write according to their functional needs in 
school and in the world of work? i 

(6) Is the English classroom helping students know them- 
, selves and know others — not just as casual beings Who 

pass this way but once* but as human beings with whom 
there are shared experiences and understanding? 

(7) To cultivate such knowledge, is full use being made not 
only of literature but also of role playing, theater, and 
expressive areas such as journalism, speech, debate, 
film, and dance? 

(8) Is English more than a simple tool for other subjects - 
is it a base on which students can build realistic ap- 
proximations of their social, vocational, and environ- 
ment<al roles, and will it help theni make choices leading 
to satisfying and fulfilled lives? 

When these questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
English becomes not a device for screening out students ac- 
cording to some prefabricated notion of winners andf losers in 
collegiate or in classical career terms, but a means for instruct- 
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ing all studeats in a purpoeeful, pleasurable classroom which 
uses the past and anticipates the future. However, to say all of 
this does not assure that English will be well taught or that 
methodology and content will alway.s mesh in such a way th^it 
they will be perfectly and imrnediately cleai* to all students. 
But it is a probability, if not a certainty, that energizing stu- 
. dents round their perceived interests, and needs (even when 
these are self-centere4^dr ultimately erroneous) will motivate 
students, help them fifo'roatters of consequence to themselves^ 
in 'the English classroom, and deyelop in larger numbers of 
students greater linguistic competence^ 

Career Education Goals 

In incorporating career education in English studies, cer- 
tain goals should be est^iblished which are aimed at helping 
students achieve economic indepfendence^ appreciate the dig nity 
of work,^ learn abaut the satisfactions of Work, and acquire the 
abilify to make wise decisions about career Options and choices. 
The following goals are stated in terms of students who com- 
plete the high school English program. These students should: 

(1) Have the linguistic knowledge and skills necessary to 
become employable, to contijiue education throughout 
^jfetime, and to pursue developing vocational and 
avocational career interests 

- (2) Have increased self-aw^areness and direction, expanded 
career awareness and aspirations, and appropriate atti- 
tudes about the personal and social significance of work 
and careers as a result of clarifying their values through 
^ literajture and other English disciplines 

(3) Have decision-making skills necessary for future long- 
range career planning, particularly in English-related 
careers and in other careers where linguistic ability is 
an important skill 

^'be following sample objectives and learning activities may 
suggest to the English teaeher how the content of the English 
program can carry out these goals for career education. , 
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Objectives for Ooal One " ' , 

:in the following exercisfc^, students will (If discover what it is Jike 
to work in various occupations related to English; (2) develop flexible 
reading rates^ according to the difficulty of the material and tbeepur- 
poses fo^ reading, and will generalise this skill to specifie liiaterials; 
(3) recognijie that different kinds of written c|i:mixuniGation, ranging 
from simple messages to technical reports, areliitpol'tant components 
in various careers; (4) use language, spoken and written, in different 
ways, depending upori the purposes^, situation, and audience; ^5) ex- 
perience vicariously a variety of roles through literature which exeni- 
plifies different attitudes, values, and dilemmas of the human condi*- 
tion; and (b) make careful observations and interpretations of the 
contijnt and language requirements of various communications media, 
including films, audiotapes, television, magazines, newsletters, news- 
papers, sales letters, posters and billboards, and public speeches. „ 

Sample Exercise 7 — Various occupations^^related to English * 

a) Students will list the names of several people in literature or in 

real life who have been successful in different occupations re- 

^lated toiBngHshrpyT-eadinrbiographiesr^ 

research sources, students will get information so that they 

can describe some of the factors that led to the success of 

these persona. ^ 

.. ■ . - ^ ^ t - 

h) Students will write essays on occupations relajfed to' English, 

describing such characteristics as opportunities in those fields, 
nuinber of persons now employed in these occup^ations, requi- 
site skills and |)ersonal characteristics, educational and training 
requirements, jmy, possibilities for promotion, advantages and 
disadvantages, work sites, degree of^supervision aiid of inde- 
pendence, and places in the community'where suqh workers 
are employed* *^ ^ 

c) Students will write essays illustrating the application of lan- 
guage study to careers of their choice. These essays should also 
include the reasons why they are interested in these careers, 
their personal likes and dislikes which will affect their work 
in that career, their pertinent skills, and in-depth information 
on the characteristics and opportunities in the career field.' 

^ * 

Sample Exercise 2 — Developing flexible reading rates 

a) Students will play roles ii* job interviews and ifi other career- 
oriented situations. - 

b) Students will observe — by audiotape, film, or television, in 
offices or through simulation ^ various communication tech- 
niques used by adults in their work. ih a ' 

■> 
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** . 

c) Students will discuss effeetiv^ and ineffective uses of verbal 
and nonverbal conimumcation. 

d) Students will collect expediences, through interviews and other 
means, which show the variety in interpersonal communication 

* among workers in specific occupations* 

Samp^"^ Exercise 3 — Recognizing many different kinds of written 
communication 

a) Students will study specific occupations to determine the 
amount and the, kind of reading and writing skills whicH^ are 

^ needed; if possilJle, they should collect samples of writing by 
workers in these occupations. ^ 

b) Students will demonstrate an understanding of a variety of 
written communications in the world of work by producing an 
array of these communications and identifying where they ate 

used und why they are needed. 

•• _ «i 

•) Studeats will assemble and examine k variety of written com- 
munications from a single^ work site^ such as a business office. 

* ■ ' 

d) Students wilLevaluate the writtjen communications of their 
peers as a means of strengthening their understanding of what 
they and their fellow students know and what they still must 
fearn. 

t " \, ■ ^ 

Sample Exercise 4 — Using language, spoken and written, in different 
ways ' . ^ 

a) Students will play roles and compare language in the following 

* situations: class discussions, peer group discussions after school^ 
student-adult discussions in a civic situation, and peer group 

^ interaction in a variety of m)Cial situations. 

l^i^tudents will produce sampler of written language which is 
appropriate in several situations — from one class to another 
about a joint project, among peers about a social occasion, 
from adult to student to adult about a school issue. 

fr 

Sample Exercise 5 — Experiencing a variety of roles 

a) Students will read fiction, essays, biographies^ and autobiogra- 
^ phies to determine how values and attitudes cart shape decision^. 

b) Students will analy^^e Characters in their readings to illustrate 
"'^ the components of individual personality, and the role that 

these play in human interaction. ^ 
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Sample Exercise 6 - English in the eommunieations media 

a) Students will analyze the eomijiunications media for use of ' 
persuasion devices* . 

b) Students will analyze political speeches that represent different 
viewpoints* They Will report the facts presented, the weight 
given to various' facts, and interpretation of facts.^ 

c) Students will participate in the filming or taping of commer- 
cials or short narrative accounts of a football game, an accident, 
an environmental hazard, a school election campaign, and the 
like, and will adapt their presentation to the subject^'content, 
media form, and audience. r; 



Objectives for Goal Two 

In the five sample exercises below, students will U) develop a 
systematic method to clarify their values; (2) demonstrate how their 
values, abilities, interests, aptitudes, and attitudes are •compatible 
with a variety of occupations and careers; (3) become aware of the 
personal significance that4Vork^ nd careers bave-for the inriividtial; 
(4) learn ways that theater, film, radio, and other communications 
media offer a variety of experiences for personal growth, occupational 
satisfaction, and recreation; and (5) try to determine which values 
tend to be generative and to produce other values. 

Sample Exercise 1 - Systematic method of clarifying values 

a) Students will study a value hierarchy and illustrate it, using 
values discJvered in a novel or short story. (Use the following 
format to show how values are built.) 




b) Students will apply a value hierarchy to the situations that 
4'ollow: 

1) A student-devebped dialogue 4) A television program 

2) A filmed or taped commercial 5) A magazine article 

3) A magazine advertisement 
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Saniple Exercise 2 - Values, abilities, interests, aptitriides, and^ 
attitudes ^ 

^ a) Students will write essays illustrating the application of values^ 
abilities, interests, aptitudes, and attitudes to specific career 
choices. ^ 

b) Each student will* take an interest inventory, structure a pro- 
' file, and analyze the profile for its accuracy in guiding him or 

hei* toward a career choice, 

c) In a group effort, students will analyze the structure and con- 
tent of an interest inventory. 

Sample Exercise^!} — Personal significance of work and careers 

a) Students will analyze anecdotal accounts, such as newspaper 
niterviews with interesting persons, to learn the personal sig- 
nificance of work and careers for various people* 

b) Students will explore, through interviews, differing values held 
-: by individuals regarding their work; and will invite guest 
^ ■ ^ spcttlrcjrB tolhel^lassroom, s ee audiotapes'madeTt work sites," 

and the like. 

c) Students will write easays or participate in a panel discussion 
on the role that a career plays in the development and nur* 

'vturing of self-concepts. 

Bctfnple Exercise 4 — Nonprint media and personal growth, occupa- 
tional satisfaction, and recreation 

a) Students will role play, construct dialogues, and film and tape 
their dialogues, illustrating the value of nonprint media in 
personal growth and social diversion, 

b) Students will explore facilities in the coifimunity, including an 
educational television channel, different kinds of movie houses 
and radio stations, and community theater groups. 

Sample Exercise 5 — Values that produce other values 

Assess the following statements in terms of whether they generate 
other values. 

a) Seeking for goals and for answers to problems is a person's 
destiny and should be construed as valuable and pleasurable in 
and of itself. 

b) *Knowing about the world as realistically as possible is good. 

c) Having the power to express oneself according to one's urges 
and needs is self-enhancing. 
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d) Having the ability to project one's^ understanding into the lives 
of other creatiir^ is powerfully liberating and self-sustaining, 

e) Being able to absorb oneself imaginatively and sympathetically 
with others and With their problems is revitalizing and often 
necessary. ^ 

f) Wanting and being able to communicate with others is sustain- 
ing of one*s own sense of worth and of Okie's assurance of place 

► itt a community.; 

g) Having a sense of ^security as a rei^ult of work, social place, and 
communication With other people relieves one of fear and 
alienation. 

Objectives f6r Goal Thitee ' , 

The objectives for this k^al are threefold; (1) to make and analyze 
career decisions on the^. ba^is of a decision-making model which in- 
cludes consideration of re\vards, costs, alternatives, and personal 
vatei_(2) tj^ be abk tQ ga;|her infom regard i ng ca reer choice 
through reading, mterviewir|g, observing, and other coriimunicalive" 
means; and (3) to be able to*iuse knowledge of oneself and of careers 
as one makes tentative career choices. 

Sanl^le Exercise 1 - Making and analyzing career decisions 

a) Students will choose occupations in which there are gener- 
alists and specialists, interview these workers in terms of job 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and write an analysis of their 
findings. 

b) Students will search for answers to such questions as: 
1) What do newspaper reporters and printers do? 

^ 2) How do they write, edit, and print the news? 
3) What do other staff members do? 

c) Students.will visit a local newspaper establishment to talk to 
workers, examine the newspaper, and prodiice a ctess paper 
on careers in journalism* V 

Sfim/We Exercise 2 - Gathering information on career choices 

a) Students will interview adult workers and describe bow life 
experiences have affected their career development. 

b) Studen.ts will locate sources of information regarding selected 
careers, including the school library and school counseling 
office, and sources in the community - private and public 
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employment agencieg, computerized iriformation services* 
vocational educalion centers, and community colleges* 

Sample Exercise i?- Using knowledge of themselves and of careers 
to make tentative career choices 

a) Students will prepare a r^sum^ and portfolio about themselves, 
including creative or informative writing they have done and 
other types of communications (photo essays, cartoons, graph*' 
ics) which hiay be useful in helping their parents, counselors, 
vocational educators, prospective employers, college entrance 
interviewers, and themselves to determine appropriate career 
channels and choices. 

b) Students will use language in classroom situations often enough 
to gain experience in talking effectively about their career in- 
terests and their personal strengths. 



Implementation Strategies 

How should the English teacher go about developing a 
career-oriented curriculum of this kind? Of course, the* teacher 
may Work apart from colleagues, incorporating ideas gained 
from this chapter and other materials into course plans. But 
the going may be easier if the teacher works with colleagues 
within the English department ari4 across departmental lines, 
particularly if the school has outside consultation services, a 
library of resource materials, and other supports for a curricu- 
lum development program. But whether the teacher w^orks 
alone or with others, the following steps are appropriate in 
implementing career education goals in the English classroom: 

First, formulate goals, objectives, expected outcomes, and 
evaluation plans, A number of resources may be drawn upon — 
guides from other schools,.bulletins' developed in state depart- 
ments of education and career education projects, articles in 
the English Journal and other professional magazines, and 
the like. 

Second, identify instructional resources. The English 
teacher may know the community served by the school atid be 
able to identify individuals, groupe, businesses, industries, pro- 
fessional and Service organizations, and institutions that can 
provide information useful to English students. There may be 
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available a master list of community resources frqm which to 
draw much of this information. Students themselves ate an 
important resource, and their involvement in planning, sharing> 
and developing ideas on career edu^^ation in the English class- 
room should be used creatively. 

Teachers in the school from vocational education, sociAl 
iBtudie^, fine arts, foreign languages, and other disciplines should 
be added to the resource pooh Parents and other family mem-\ 
bers are also sources of information on a wide variety of occu*- 
pation&and on career values, aspirations, and decision-making 
processes, Ail of these efforts may result not only in a good 
career education program but also in opening up good lines of 
communications belWeen the English classroom and other 
departments in the school, lind betweeA the schqol and the 
community. . 

Third, make decisions on program elements. Having estab- 
lished goals, objectives, expected outcomes, and evaluation 
plans tor a career-oriented program, the English te"acher1§~ 
ready to decide on the changes needed b existing courses, their 
organization, and their content. New courses may be needed, 
although. the infusion of career education concepts in all 
courses, new or old, is more readily defensible than adding a 
new course in the school curriculum — and it p*fcably accom- 
plishes more/ ^ 

If the implementation effort includes the enti^ department, 
the English teacher should assist in making decisions about 
staffing a career-oriented program. Alternative staffing patterns 
may build upon strengths and competencies of individual 
teachers. Team teaching fltnd cooperative arrangements cross- 
ing departmental lines both for planning and teaching may 
make the best use of competencies. Resource persons from the 
community may further enrich the instructional plans. The 
objective should be to seek out and firtd ways to use the best 
possible persons to get a career education emphasis to supple** 
ment the competencies of each English teacher, and to broaden 
the perspective of students with real-life experiences relating 
to careers, work-oriented values, and career decision making. 

The English teacher engaged in the process of developing 
a career-oriented program should also explore how a simple 
broadening of perspective can help bring about a good career 
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education focus. For example, in connection with the various 
strategies that the teacher already uses to explore a student^s 
interests, background of experience, values, attitudes, and com- 
petence in the language art», the teacher might also begin to 
gather information,' observations, and impressions that are 
important to career development. What work experience have 
individual students had? What are their views of work? What 
are their care^er aspirations at the monxent? Answers to these 
and other questions begin to round out for the English teacher 
a better view of each student, which can serve as a basis for 
individualizing plans for a career-oriented program. 

In summary, even as the teaching of English undergoes 
reoiefinition, its inherent purpose is steadfast: to give students 
the opportunity to achieve communications competencies to 
serve them as adulte in seeking personal fulfillment and service 
to the common good, and in participating creatively and effec- 
tively in the life of the community. ^ 

_^ Career edti^rfltlon, broRdly defined, can penetrate the eon- 

tent and the methodology of the high school English program 
at a time when students are seeking clarification of their per- 
sonal values and are facing the need to make career decisions; 
The English classroom can become a laboratory in which to 
explore ccSmmunieation in its many forms and to prepare for 
effective and satisfying commuftieation with other people. 
Thfese are vital skills, whether they are used in wwk, in leisure, 
or in both. 
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--Career Education 
J in the Social Studies Classroom 



Soeial studied iH the interdisciplinary study of people and 
their society. Ab such, social studies focuses oh £he individual 
as a mAai beiiig, on an analysis of societyj; and on the relation- 
ship between ithe two. Drawing its material and methodology 
from the social sciences, the humanities, ancl more recently the 
physical scienceSj social studies has three broad objectives: 

<1) To acquaint students with the societal process, most 
often Under the generaHabel-of **citizenship education" 



(2) To teach the cognitive content, concept, skills, wor] 



approacjie^ attitudes, and values of the social studies 
disciplines , ^ 

(3) To help students grow and develop as individuals by 
acquiring information, tools, and value systems through 
their studies 

The ^content of social studies is becoming increasingly signifi< 
cant at the high school level. In largp?art this is a result of the 
rapid social and economic changes.taking place in society. To 
deal with these changes, the individual - whether as worker, 
consumer, or voter — must understand what is happening and 
why. But what does social studies have to do with career 
education? 
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Carser Education* in Social Studies 



This question is often asked. It seems to stem from a mis- 
conception that career education is simply another name for 
vocational training. However, when career education is recog- 
nized as a concept J^edicated to helping everyone learn *'the 
values of a work-oriented society, to integrate >these values into 
their personal value systems, and to implement these'valufes 
into their lives in such sl mty that work becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual" (Hoyt et a/., 
1974, pp. 15, 100), some of the linkages between social studies 
and career education begin to appear. ^ 

In a broad and profound sense, social studies and career 
education are intimately related. Both Seek to prepare the 
t^young for a way of life that is not only constructive but offers „ 
personal fulfillment. A position s^t^tement in 1972 by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies Said, ^'Social studies edu^ 
cation has a twofold purpose: The enhancement of hum^n 
dignity through learning, and a commitment to rational proc- 
esses 4S the principal means of attaining that end,'* Kenneth 
B. Hoyt, who has written extensively on the subject of career 
* education,, has described it in these terms: **Gareer education 
is the totality of experiences through which one^tearns about 
and prepares to engage in work as part of her or his way of 
living." . ' 

Both social studies and career education are concerned with 
helping the young to become adults who can cope and who are 
able to deal successfully with changing societal patterns and 
requirements, able to exert freedom of choice, and able to accept 
responsibility. Both recognize the importance of personal devel- 
opment—the need to arrive at an understanding of self and 
a sense of personal worth which are grounded in the knowledge ^ 
that each individual is ihiportant to socfety and can colrimand * 
the respect of his or her fellow humans. * 

The principles and knowledge concerning human growth 
and hmnan relationships that the social sciences have built 
as a result of extensive research in recent decades will enable 
teachers to guide students through a gradual developmental 
process. The teacher is, important in helping students achieve 
insights about their abilities, limitations, attitudes, aspirations^ 
interests, and potential, and in helping students see the con- 
gruency of these personal characteristics with needs in various 
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Qceups^^tts. Basic to all career education, the strengthening of 
sicills wifmaking such assessments can be a major contribution 
of social science teachers in the career preparation of- their 
Students, , 

To be sure, social studies and'^career education ^ach has its 
owii areas of specialty. Career education^ for^. example, is 
primarily concerned with One portion of an individuars life — 
the work segment — and much Of its content (th^ developmerit 
of work attitudes, specific abilities, and skill levels) is only 
tangentially related to social studies. Howevier, as social studies 
and career education mov6 toward their own ^objfe tives, they 
tend to enhance one another. * , 

^Social studies offers youth a broad background against 
which to measure personal decisions on* occupational options 
and the life-styles that these may enjtail, while career education 
can introduce the relevancy of personal interest into the social 
studies classroom. If teachers can show students that social 
studies has something to do with the world the students per- 
ceive - if we can relate what we are teaching to the kinds of 
problems they have, to the experiences they seek> to the' needs 
they feel, and to some qf their career options what we teach 
has greater meaning. As Hoy Price observed in the 1969 year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies: **Learnihg 
may be a matter of discovering a personal meanings and teach- 
ing may be a process of helping the individual develop personal 
meaning." * * * . 

Although career education is not the only way to help 
students find personal meaning in social studies, it can indeed 
be a major one, and Can reinforce student ^interest in social: 
/studies content. The remainder of this , chapter gives social 
studies teachers more detailed information on career education, 
and it offers ideas and fools that will be useful in relating their 
teaching to developing occupational knowledge and goals 
among their students. \ 

Contributions of Social Studies to Career Education ' 

' Does social studies have a payoff in dollars and cents? What 
can one do with soci'al studies aside from testchihg? Are 'there 
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any eareer implications for most students who take history, 
economies, or other qonipon^nts of the social studies? 

The feal return to the student career interests is less specific 
than what students can learn in auto mechanics or computer 
programming classes*^— nevertheless, the return may be great, 
Many of the attitud^fs, values, and cognitive knowledge and 
skills that can be acquired in the social studies classroom are 
extremely important in the occupational life of most workers, 
as well as in theiy social, political, and family lives. This- is 
because learning about work^oes far beyond skills preparation 
for a particular job. It involves intellectual strategies that are* 
a key part of the social studies approach — inquiry, value clari- 
lication, problem solving, and decision making. It involves 
questions about how individuals relate to theif job, what they 
bring to it, what it does for them* what they see in it, and what 
they take from it. 

Some of the questions students must explore during their 
consideration of adult careers are these: 

il) What is my quality of performance or level of produc- 
tivity, and how doe^ this affect my potential for various 
occupations? 

(2) Am I satisfied with |Jbe' tasks called for in an occupa- 
tion — are they aboA^e or, below my^ability and my 
expectations? 

(3) Can I handle the routine* monotonous, and demanding 
tasks which are an element in most jobs, no matter how 
attractive the jobs seem to be? ^ 

(4) Do I know what it takea to get a promotion or to find 
other ways of breaking out of a job that has lost its 
challenge or its ppportunitii^s? 

(5) Do i have-ettough-BeJf-assurance to take the risks or 
make sacrifices in oi-ti^jr to retrain, move to another 
community, of take Oth^rlBteps that may be necessary 
to find a satisfying job in, a particular field? 

p (6) DqJ haVe the human relation^ skills that may b^ neces- 1 
sary for distinguished performance in a field that 
interests me? 
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(7) Would iny job rble interfere with my other roles (say^ 
as mother or father) or with my moral and ethical 
values? Could 1 resolve such conflicts in a satisfactory 
manner? 

(8) Do I know enough about how the use of power by man- 
agement, unions, government, and other sectors of 
society alfects the content of jobs and working condi- 
tions in various occupations? 

(9) Am I able to draw information from history and the 
experience of others, or do I see a job. and job problems 
as being unique and idiosyncratic? 

When one reflects on only a few of the factors that relate to a 
person's job role, the importance of social studies in fortifying 
certain fuiidamental, job-related skills is clear. 

Knowledge 

The study of history gives perspective to Keith Gold- 
hammer's concept of career education as **. . . a means of helping 

* youngsters discover what their ultimate destiny in.the world is/* 
The record of people living in past generations and varied 
cultures reveals the- story of ordinary people whose lives 
revolved round what they did for a living. Qne can relate to 
their failures and their triumphs, and see these in the context of 
a social setting. In our own history, the student-can relate^to 
the people who worked at crafts or were small shopkeepers and^ 
can assess their work in relktion to the status and needs of the 

.society then and now. Learning about the work roles of floods 
of immigrants and immigrant-employer relations early in this 
century as well as learning about hazards in the mines, the 
exploitation of workers, the kinds of jobs in which women and 
children \v^ere employed, the turmoil and tragedy associated 
with early efforts to unionize, inventions that have altered 
industrial processes and consumer living standards, and the 
developmeht of modern business and industry can all become 
part of a student's fund of knowledge about work. Understand- 
ing the impact of social change is useful to students in ana- 
lyzing the effect that changing roles and organizations may 
have ori their careers. 
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Eeoiiomic& can help the^student und^ratand the impact 
on the short- and long-term future of specific jobs that is caused 
by technological change, the availability of resources, supply 
and demand factors, changing consumer preferences, savings 
and investment, the relationship of the U,S. economy to foreign 
economies, and the federal government's monetary and fiscal 
policies. ! I 

Knowledge of sociology helps the student understand the 
effects that social class, ethnos, race,%*aste, and sex have had 
upon chances for'entlry and advancement in all kinds of jobs. 
Further, this knowledge provides insight into some of the 
personal adjustments that must be made when limitations 
imposed by social class or other factors are removed. 

Knowledge of geography helps the student determine the 
availability and' the long-term future of jobs in urban and rural 
areas, in various regions of the country, and in other parts of 
the world. Knowledge of political science helps build an under- 
standing of how govei;nmental policies can enhance or detract 
'from the^ future of certain jobs in terms of income, attractive- 
ness, permanence, number of job opportutiities, and access 
to those jobs. 

Values 

The social sciences have become increasingly aware of the 
responsibility to give students tools with which -to develop a 
set of values that will be satisfying to them and that, it is 
hoped, will strengthen our society at the same time. Many 
values are expressed, and often value conflicts experienced, 
in the course of selecting an occupation and carrying out work 
_ assignments. The Watergate tragedy has taught our generation 
how great an impact vMue systems can have on the entire 
social fabric as well as on individuals and their families. 

The matter of life-style and the dedication one has to a 
particular life-style involve important choices among|^values. 
A high position in a prestigious profession may result from a 
quest for status rather than the pursuit of intellectual or mana-^ 
gerial interests, and it may be the outgrowth of a value judg- 
ment made by one's .parents. Often, the choices people make 
are .well considered and fruitful, but sometimes value choices 
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result in unhappy, uni>roduolive, incompetent workers who are 
cut off froni job roles that would give them greater satisfaction 
an^l that would have greater social benefit. Also, there are 
people who do not prepare for a professional or executive posi- 
tion, and subsequently yearn for it, who are equally unhappy. 

Values clarirication strategies in the social sciences do not 
impose a set of values on the student. Student;^ are expected to 
do their own conscious selection of values through a careful 
study of alternatives and of the experiences other people have 
had. Generally, values selected in this manner will be well 
thought out. They will have given satisfaction to many people, 
and will have enlarged the contribution that people have made 
to their society, whether they worked as plumbers, carpenters, 
doctors, teachers' aides, printers* homemakers, or in some other 
occupation. 

* 

Attitudes * * 

While there is a large body of evidence to support the view 
that most attitude$ are established before a child enters school, 
there is also evidence that attitudes can be altered by the 
nature of a child's experience, including the school's instruct 
tional program. Attitudes toward work and level of perform- 
ance> toward personal responsibility, and toward other people 
can be altered. Although for years social studies teachers have 
been concerned about attitudes in these areas, the tools and 
strategies for attitudinal change are of more recent origin. 

Many attitudes that interfere with successful advancement 
in a career, it is now apparent, are based on myths or beliefs 
which at best are incomplete and at worst are totally erroneous* 
Among such attitudes are those in the human relations sector, 
where change involves coming to terms with one's feelings and 
opinions about people who differ from oneself. The observ*ation 
of the anthropologist, the case studies of the sociologist, and 
the analytical studies of the political scientist — all transmitted 
in the school by the social studies teacher -are effective in 
freeing students of the myths and beliefs on which many old 
attitudes were based. 

The current emphasis of the social studies on the richness 
and varietv that racial, ethnic, religious, ancj cultural diversity 
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bring to our Bociety uko haa repereussions in the world of work. 
It is helping to alter attitudes that affect relation^^etween 
workers and employers and to improve the quality^bf equal 
employment opportunity efforts* 

Skill* 

Constructive attitudes in themselves do not necessarily 
produce good human relations, or improve a wprkerV abilities 
on the job* Skills are vital components of job success, and those 
taught in the social studies classroom have immediate and 
direct application to a student's career. Among these are the 
analytical skills that social scientists have developed to use in 
examining social edifices and human relationships. These skills 
can be applied to the selection of an occupation, and they 
frequently are significant in the quality of work performed by 
an individual in his or her job. Even in a depersonalized work 
atmosphere (such as an old-fashioned assembly line), the 
. thoughtful and analytical worker often has been able to assess 
functional requirements in such a way that job improvements 
were made that resulted in savings to management, better 
working conditions, and an advancement for the innovative 
worker In less structured work environments, such as that in 
sales of in small entrepreheurship, analytical skills commonly 
are indispensable to success on the job. ~~ 

Human relations skills developed by the social sciences 
also have provided many specific tools^sed in^employmentr- 
These tools have been used in human resource programs for 
the disadvan taged, in community programs for minority gi^oups, 
and in personnel practices of large business organiisations 
across the nation. Human relations skills not only can alter 
the character of the workplace but also provide job oppor- 
tunities, such as employment counselor and community worker, 
which may have career interest for the social studies student. 

Careers and Career Ladders 

In addition to offering students these broad skills, social 
studies teachers also should infuse their teaching with an 
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awareness of specific career possibilities for their students. 
Content in the social studies provides mmiy springboards to 
develop career education units, and to relate subject matter to 
the career interests of students. Some of the changes in our 
society ^ among them, a steady increase in the proportion of 
workers in professional, technical, and service jobs and declines 
in agriculture, manufacturing, and transportation jobs --in- 
crease the likelihood that students will benefit in their careers 
from the social studies. Moreover, there are forecasts that shifts 
in the society^s job needs will mean that students will have not 
a single career, but many different careers during their working 
lives. Consequentiyv most of them will benefit from, a broad 
and flexible educational bakground in which social studies is 
a nfajor component. 

Ijn helping students consider career possibilities, it may be 
useful to impress upon them the idea of career ladders. Many 
oeeupationai areas **offer opportunities for subprofessional 
emploj^ment, generally at the entry level, as well as formal 
educational or on-the-job training routes to higher paid jobs. 
There are, for example, career possibilities as teacher^s aide, 
administrative trainee, nurse's aide, and legal aide, all of which 
can lead to further training and other work in the same general 
field* Also, the teacher should make students aware that careers 
related to the social studies tend to be far less^^subject to racist 
and sexist stereotyping than many other careers. Large num- 
bers of minority group and women workers and professionals 
are found at every level in many of the social studies and 
related careei^r ^ 

Following are some of the career fields directly related to 
social studies or in which a background of social studies makes 
a special contribution. Obviously, the list can be made far 
longer and would benefit by the addition of local employment 
opportunities. The career fields are listed in four categories: 
entry-level jobs, which usually involve no education after high 
school other than on-the-job training, and three categories 
which generally require additional formal education -^ gener- 
alized social studies and social science-related occupations, 
specialized jobs related mainly to a single social science disci- 
pline, and occupations indirectly related to social studies to 
whicii soci^jrStudies has much to contribute. 



Entry-Level Occupations 

In this category^ no formal education may be required after 
high school Examples of eiitry-level occupations are: 

Police officer' Firefighter . 

Postal clerk Management trainee 

Teacher's aide Hospital aide ^ ^^-^^ 

Social service aide Library aide * 



Interdisciplinary Social Science Occupations 

In the following sample occupations, college is usually 
required: 

Social studies teacher 
Urban planner 
Educational administrator 
Politician 

Public administrator 
Social studies curriculum 

specialist 
Social studies media 

specialist 
Fi)reigtt service officer 
^Writer 



Marketing researcher 
Government researcher 
-^Psychiatrist ; 
Psychologist 
Social studies textbook 

writer 
Demography 
Lawyer * 
Judge 
Accountant 



Si>ecializcd Social Science Occupations 
* 

In this category, college is required, although on rare occa- 
sions, some occupations have seen men and women who **came 
up through the ranks.*' 

Histoiy 



Teacher 
Writer 

Administrator 
Archivist 



Researcher 
Museum curator 
Biographer 
Oral historian 



Economics 

Teacher Business economist 

Government economist Agriculture economist 
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Labor economist 
Stockbroker 
Ecojionlic statistician 



Writer 

Investment counselor 
Bdnker 
Environmental economist 

Political Science 

Tieacher Politician 
Government'administrator Researcher 
Writer 



Teacher 
Writer 

Family worker 
Criminologist 

Teacher 
Ethnographer 
Physical anthropologist 
Social and cultural ^ 
anthropologist 



Teacher 
Cartographer 
Urban planner 
Writer 



Sociology 

Researcher 
Rural sociologist 
Urban sociologist 

* ■ /' 

Anthropology 

Archeologist 

Ethnologist 

Urban anthropologist 

Writer 

Geography 

Demographer 
Urban biographer 
Land use specialist 



Careers Benefiting front Social Studies 

Some careers in this fourth category require college. How- 
ever, on-the-job training has proved efffeetivein many instances. 
The first five occupations in the left-hand column are related 
to journalism. 



Reporter 

Columnist 

Editor 

Foreign correspondent 
News analyst 
Home economist 



Internal revenue agent 
Biographer 

Public relations specialist 
Conservation specialist 
Business executive 
Advertising copywriter 
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Architect 

Labor relations specialist 
Camp director 
Religious worker 
Government administrator 



Insurance agent 
Personnel director 
Playground worker 
Counselor 



Career Education's Contributions to 
Social Studies 



The priniary goal of the social studies teacher is to enhance 
the lifetime satisfactions and success of the student. Second, 
the teacher's goal is toii improve the g^^ciety through develop- 
ment of social awareness and understanding among its 
members* The tool for accomplishing these objectives is the 
social studies, and the first obligation of the social studies 
teacher is to teach social studies. 

To contribute to career education, or anything else worth- 
while, is admirable - so long as this dqes not interfere with the 
first obligation. Fortunately, there is no such conflict between 
career education and the teaching of social studies, but it is 
always desirable to keep priorities* clean The social studies 
can and should contribute to career education; it is more im-* 
portant to recognize that career education can contribute to 
social studies. This is the basic reason for using it. 

As stated in a previous section, social studies not only con- 
tributes to career education, but there are mutual benefits as 
well Career education offers the social studies motivation, 
aiustration, and commitment. 

Social studies is usually a populm* class because its rele- 
vance to front-page news stories and television commentary is 
apparent to the alert student, who is "turned on'* by increased 
understanding of the factors underlying current issues. Thus 
topical events are often used as a motivational device in the 
social studies classroom. But many students have not yet 
developed the self-assurance and maturity necessary to look 
beyond themselves at the broader society. They are too caught 
up in questions such as "Who am I?" and "Where do I fit into 
the scheme of ^things?'* They are more likel^^ to be motivated 
by evidence Wherein the subject matter relates to them in 
concrete and immediate ways. Few secondary students are far 
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removed from the question **What am I going to do with niy 
life?" Subjects that can help them answer this question are 
most likely to catch their attention. Therefore, relating social 
studies to impending career choices can motivate students. 

All youth are limited in exposure to the broad range of 
issues they confront in social studies class. Yet each has some 
^jwiderstanding of the working world and how this can be related 
to the subject matter. Knowledge of the ways in which climate, 
terrain, and natural resources relate to what people do for a 
living in various parts of the world can help the teacher illus- 
trate subject matter in geography. The causes of tmemploy- 
ment and shifts in the structure of employment by industry 
and occupation can illustrate the effects of economic policies. 
History can come alive around what common people have done 
to earn their sustenance. The home, the school, and ihe work- 
place are probably the most famihar settings to use in illus- 
trating principles of human relations. The occupational world 
cannot and should not provide all of the illustrations needed 
to teach social studies, but it* can provide many of them. 

From motivation and illustration, commitment follows. If 
students are excited by a subject and understand it, enlighten- 
ment and success stimulate them, and more intellectual intoxi- 
cation is desired and sought. Anyone now happy in a career 
probaM^TfeZraUs this process by indulging in retrospection. And 
what is tnore e^ii^iting tq a teacher than to have a student 
become so interested in a course that it becomes the basis for 
a career choice? ^Y^^ ^ 

/ns^mct jona/ Strategics ^ 

; How does a teacher inxScoou career education into a class- 
room? Obviously, the tea chen cannot do this alone. School 
adnlinistrators, supervi^orsijismd teachers all should be involved 
in orientation meetings and w^ cshops to learn the relationship 
between, social studies and carter education arid to establish 
the specific responsibiUties of aEconcemed for introducing this 
' material into the social studies cumculum. 

Career education should not beXljaflded on'* to social studies 
courses. It should be fused into courses in such a way that 
students can see the relatienships between the subjects they 
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study and the world of work. This requires the development of 
a carefully designed plan, based on an analysis of each course' 
component, and decisions as to where fusion is suitable and 
how it is to be achieved. 

Teachers should h'ave time to review existing course content 
in order to identify relevant career opportunities and to ready 
plans which will enable students to explore the idiaracter of 
various occupations. A career education coordinator might be 
used to help the teacher develop these plans. Also, community 
resources should be identified during the planning process. It 
• may be useful during this stage to enlist people outside the 
school system as planning consultants who can explain the 
operation of various, businesses, point out existing and future 
job opportiyiities, arid ident ify the various kinds of skills needed 
in different jobs. Later, the sanie resources can be drawn upon 
to give students direct contacts with the world of work. 

New materials that might be used in the classroom should 
be examined. Some of these, such as simulations and games 
about employment, can be helpful in giving students safe ways 
to experience aspects of ^'ork without the fear of making errors 
that might be damaging in real life situations. Furthermore, 
these materials can open new* horizons and offer students 
insights into potential careers they may never have considered. 
Many of the new instructional materials of this kind have been 
put together so that the competent teacher can use them with 
little or tio special instruction. 

When Social studies plans for career education are made, 
it is important th^t they cover the development* of broad stu- 
dent skills as well as the acquisition of detailed career infor- 
mation. In order- to evaluate their career Opportunities, 
students must be able to clarify their values, use research and 
evaluation techniques — observing, reading, interviewing, com- 
paring, contrasting, categorizing, and generalizing — and make 
judgments based on what they learn about an occupation in 
relation to "what they know about themselves. 

Goals for Career Education Planning 

in shaping plans for the social studies classroom, a teacher 
must establish the goals for infusing classroom work with career 
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education. Any single list of goals may have to be adapted to 
meet the needs of a particular school, social studies department, 
or teacher. But in general th6 goals that are selected should 
make it possible for students to : 

Develop positive self-concepts , 

(2) Develop attitudes and cognitive skills for successful and 
continued employment 

(3f Learn the importance of making wise choices by sharing 
in decision making on matters that affect their school 
life, such as curriculum, course goals and objectives, 
kinds of teaming activities, evaluation procedures, and 
school activities outside the classroom^^J 

(4) Relate subject content and learning activities to qccu- 
pationi^ that directly and indirectly benefit from a 
knowledge of social studies 

(5) Be exposed to workers and occupations representing a 
wide range of job levelsi from unskilled to professional 

(6) Meet people working in social science and related occu- 
pations and have, an opportunity ^to learn from these 
persons^about the nature of their ^york ^ 

(7) Learn how to use various media and other resources in 
order to acquire information abput educational and 
training requirements for entry-level jobs and employ- 
ment aj: higher p^y in other fields, the working conditions 
in theSe occupations, and the economic implications of- 
careers in which they are interested 

(8) Be involved in exploring career situations through such 
means as role playing 

(9) " Learn the effect that certain occupations have on leisure 
time activitres, civic participation, family responsibil- 
ities, and moraljind ethicarSeliefs and values 

(10) Have opportunities for paid or unpaid jobs, in chreer 
interest areas ^ 

- (11) Realistically shape tentative career plans 
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Using Classroom Opportunities 

To meet these goals, a teacher can use a number of strate- 
gies to make career education a vital element in the social 
studies classrooni. The organization and function of the class 
itself offers many opportunities for the development of such 
.lifelong skills as decision making, inquiry, and self-direction. 
To make maximum use of thes^ opportunities, the teacher 
should alter the traditional role. Teachers who are comfortable 
in the role of facilitator, consultant, and guide will allow their 
students to experience the establishment of purposes for a 
social studies coui^e and to set specific performance objectives, 
learning activities, and evaluation procedures. Others may have 
difficulty doing so and should seek alternative ways to reach 
the same general goals. , 

In most cases, the be^ way to help youth gain a better 
, understanding of themselves, perceive their potential, and 
understand their work opportunities is to draw information 
from a subject area and exitend it to include related careers, 
* thus helping students examine many life-styles anid relate them 
to specific occupations. Discussions about personal, group, and 
societal values can help students make decisions. Also, a closer 
look at occupations in which social studies information is a 
necessary component can enrich student understanding of 
relationships t)etween what is learned in school and the world 
outside the school. This broadening of the social studies will 
require that some time be set aside in the classroom for stu- 
dents to explor&Mjareers. In the following paragraphs, -some 
ways that teachS|^can plan career-related experiences, in the 
context of existing social studies programs, are presented. 

History • 

One topic taugHtliThistory courses that can be related to career 
evaluation is teehnologidal change. From studying early history, the 
teacher can find simple forms of technological invention to serve as 
springboards for studying career implications — tools for gathering 
and producing food, the wheels fire, and writing. Inventions appearing 
after the tenth century — the modern form of the clock, the printing 
press, the factory^ system, the ball-point pen, automatic weapons, 
' the telephone, and the computer — can be used to continue student 
awareness of careers. Students can examine the effects of these inven- 
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tions on peopte's working lives and explore how such inventions 
terminated certain kinds of jobs and created other kinds. Lessons or 
student projects could developed to guide student study of an 
undustry, of job clusters, of specific occupations, of career change 
over a period of yej^rs, of social implications, and of cross-cultural 
implications. The same approach can be used with history topics 
such as: 



Topic 

Agricultural revolution 



Emergence of complex living 
patterns 



Epidemics and catastrophes 

Ethnic studies 

Exploration and colonization 

Lives of people 



Preservaljfoh of artifacts, 
afchitetcture, institutions, 
and values 

State history 



Use of scientific tools to 
study the human experience 

Wafs 



ERLC 



ApplicatiatjL ^ 

Food-related functions: growing, . 
processing, packaging, distrib- ' 
uting, preparing^ Wholesaling, , 
jobbing, Warehousing^ retailing, 
and dietetic careers 

Urban planning^ 'development, 

and rehabilitation; trade; social 
, work, occupational training; 
government administration 
careers 

Health, land use and restoration, 
fite protection, law enforce- 
ment, and social service careers 

Teaching; esthetic careers in 
writing, art, and music 

Space exploration, marine science, 
aerospace industries, trade, 
international economic develop- 
tiient careers 

Biographer, leadership training, 
administration, management, 
human service, research, 
invention 

Archeotogist, anthropologist, 
architect, designer, plannery 
museum work 

Careers related to the g^raphy, 
economics, and culture of the 
state 

Careers in historical- study and , 
analysis 

Weapons and ordnance manu- 
facture, distribution, and 
acquisition; Armed Forces and 
military education career§ 
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Sample Exercise - United States history^ Wild West*' 

>This sample exercise shows how a single topic in a U.S. history 
course can be adapted to career education concepts. The primary 
eafeer cluster assignments to be emphasized are public service careers. 

a) Identify the common career goals that apply 4o this course. 

b) Establish and write specific objectjves to^show what career 
cluster information and experiences are sought. (Thia should 
be^done for each goal listed.) The objectives might be to have 
students select, explore, and work in ah xjccupational setting 
to find: work activities and responsibilities; salary potential 
and fringe tienefits; congruence with aptitudes, abilities, in- 
tercets, values, and anticipated life^styles; employment ^oppor- 
tunities and potential for advancement; education*^and skills 
requirements; nature of the work (seasonal, regional, haz- 

. ardous, working with people); and the like. 

c) List specific student experiences to reach these goals: 

1) Identify the occupations of immigrants in the Old West and 
compare them to the oecupationa of people in the modern- 
day West. ' " " - . ^ _ 

2) Compare the role and responsibilities of the **Indian agent*' 
during the Wild W^est period with those of the government 
worker on today's Indian reservations. 

3) Compare the role and respensibilities of marshals, deputies, 
and sheriffs in those days with today*s law* enforcement 
officers. 

4) Analyze the relationship of settlers in the early West to the 
environment, recognizing that an abundance of natural 
resources tended to encourage waste and that what students 
see in movne houses and on television today is not neces-* 
sarily "the way it was." Identify the resulting problems and 
attitudes today. 

5) Role play a tow*n meeting at which the problem of law and 
order is being considered: A man has been accused of a brutal 
murder and thrown in jail. Several people in the town^ave 
differing and Conflicting Views about what should be done. 
Roles to be played include: sheriff^ judge, mayor, arresting 
deputy, victim's relatives, prisoner, prisoner's relatives, 
persons in favor of lynching, and those against. Follow with 
a discussion of why a trial should be held and why early 
Westerners sometimes took the law into theiir own hands, 
and a discussion of mob behavior. 
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dYLiHt reSoiH-ce needs - materiais, iJeople, field trips, or other 
items necessary to reach the goals of this cdui^e. 

e) Evaluate the course hy deciding how well it met its objectives/ 
Geography 

Modern geography courses hi^^e, advanced beyond the **place" 
geography that was once taught. Today, geography studies aid stu- 
dents in developing thinking skills and in associatihg ideas, The study 
of a region, for example, provides many opportunities to examine 
spatial interaction and areal association. This can be an excellent 

• starting point for a social studfes teacher to introduce career impli- 
cations of subject content. In the ^irban region, interesting career 
opportunities haVe ^merged in urban planning, land use and resource 
allocation, building inspection-and rehabilitation, and mass transpor- 
tation. Many students could* reinforce their understanding of geo- 

. graphic concepts while actively learning more about careers in these 
iields* The career implications^ of other topics in geogrtiiphy could be: 

. Topic " AppUcatidn 

Adaptation ti>*the*environment Soil management and land 

* . use careers ^ 

Economic geography Geographer doing plant site 

study and analysis, inter- 
national business 

Energy Energy exploration, produc-^ , 

tion, and management 

Physical surface of the earth Geologist, geographer, weather 
" . ^ researcher, and announcex 

Population Demographer, population 

planner 

Urbanization Urban planning, development, 

^ ^ and rehabilitation / 

Economics 

The teaching of economics offers many opportunities to stimulate 
career exploration by students. For example, a signifltaht topic in 
many t^jeonomics courses is the concept of scarcity, followed by the 
allocation of limited resources* Students exploring this topic learn 
of the relationship between economic decisions that individuals and 
society make aftd how these decisions aifect the distribution, of limited 
resources in the economic system. Whatever these resources, avenues 
for career e)tploration are available. 

Scarcity of iron ore and its allocation could lead to the study of 
careers in the steel and mining industries and in those industries that 
produce metals that might serve as substitutes for iron and steeL 
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A shortage of doctors — with its consequent allocation of medical 
services — could lead to a study of the social and economic impli- 
cations of health maintenance organizations, and then to a study 
of the career opportunities in health-care professions. Career impli- 
cations of other topics in economics are suggested as follows: 

Topic 
bapital goods 



Distribution 
Divii^ions of labor 

Employment 

Input-output 

*■ ^ 

Personal and consumer 
economics 

Productivity 

Savings and investment 

Supply and demand 
Trade and interdependence 



Application 

Machine tools careers, product 
management, financial 
careers 

Transportation careers 

Labor union careers, business 
management careers 

Employment agencies, social 
service, personal .careers 

Economists, data processing 
careers 

Small business^ consumer 
protection, governmental 
service careers 

Engineering, systems analyses, 
supervisory careers 

Banking, security, and invest- 
ment careers; insurance; ^ 
accounting careers 

Wholesaling and retailing 
careers 

Import-export careers 



Political Science 

Civics, government, and political science courses contain a num- 
ber of concepts useful in developing career interests. For example, the 
concept of law — the fact that every society has laws or, rules that 
govern the conduct of its human behavior - is common in political 
science. This concept enables the teacher to offer learning experiences 
that open the eyes of students to a great many careers, including 
those in law-making structures at local, bounty, state, and federal 
levels, in legislative auppprt, and lobbying. A number of ot|ier political 
science topics and their suggested career applications are: 



Topic 

Citizenship and the poHtical 
process 



Application 

Political party careers, lobby- 
ing, and government service 
careers 
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Enforcement of laws Law enforcement careers 

International organizations ^ Trade, cultural exchange. 
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Interpretation of laws 
National goals 



and government careers 
Court-related careers 
Government-related eareem 



Sociology and Anthropology 

Human behavior in groups and institutions is a concern of these 
two broad areas. However, abstract normative or functional concepts 
often are studied in social studies classes without revealing ways that 
students can gain evSn an elementary awareness of career oppor- 
tunities related to the concepts that are presented. 

One example of how relatively abstract concepts in these subjects 
can be more readily understood in terms of care.ers is in the study of 
social and technological changed If a teacher introduces the concept 
of automation through discussion of the invention of the computer, 
there is a good opportunity to analyze resulting social changes and 
career implications* Other possible uses of sociology and anthropology 
topics in career education are: 



Application 

Crisis intervention careers 

Family counseling careers 

Child development, education, 
person^nel, psychology careers 

Recreation, social service, 

planning careers 
Race^relations, teaching careers 
Religious careers 
Human development, educa- 
tion, and antidiscrimination 
enforcement careers 

Organizational structure, 
analysis, consulting careers 

Philosophy and PsyclioloH i 

Although courses in philosophy and psychology are not^ offered 
universally, many schools now provide mini-courses qr units in these 
fields. Teachers have an excellent opportunity to develop student 
interest in the improvement of the human condition through human 
service occupations if career implications are studied when topics 
such as interpersonal and intergroup relationships are discussed. 
Concepts of these relationships involve the study of conflict and 
conflict resolution (coping) skills. Careers in human relations, coun- 



Topic 
Conllict 
Family 

Human relationships 

"Leisure 

Racism 

Religion " - 
Sexism 

Social structure 
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seling, and psychiatric treatment are natural avenues for career 
expluratioii that can accompany the study of these concepts in a 
philosophy or psychology course or unit. 

In a philosophy course or unit, the study of the human search 
for nH?aning in life also offers an ojjjijrtunity to bring career education 
into the classroom. Other examples of the way that philosophy and 
psychology topics can be related to career education are: 

Topic Application 
Attitudes and values Psychology, education, 

philosophy, religious careers 

Death Funeral service, medical, 

religious careers 

learning and training Teaching, testing, personnel 

development careers 
Mental health and illness ^ Psychology, health cai'eers 

Religion • , Religious education and 

religious careers 

Self-development Counseling, teaching, 

^ psychology careers 

Interdisciplinary Studies 

Although many of the social science disciplines that have been 
discussed imply interdisciplinary relationships, there are other possi- 
bilities for career education in social science courses that concentrate 
on human problems, such as environmental considerations, poverty, 
crime, intergroup conflicts, and peace. All of these courses offer the 
opportunity to inquire into careers that are emerging in these areas. 
For example, a course on environmental problems can create aware- 
ness of career implications in such sectors as enviromnental health, 
problem detection, regulation, and law^ enforcement. Information 
skills in this area — interviewing, research, writing, and information 
retrieval ^ offer other career possibilities. 



Using Outside Resources 

It is clear that one way social studies can be made far more 
relevant to students is by giving students firsthand familiarity 
with related careers* Getting to know people whose jobs are 
enhanced in some way by a knowledge of social studies content 
and a mastery of social studies skills adds the dimension of 
many human responses to what otherwise might be a collection 
of duU facts. 
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The vast array of buBiness, organizations, and institutions 
in a community can be used to excellent advantage. A school 
district or an individual school can organize a school-community 
with major responsibilities for exploring ways of shai)ing a 
partnerijhip between the school and the world of work. This 
committee could p^ropose and expedite many opportunities for 
school administrators, teachers, students, and parents to learn 

*about the requirements, responsibilities, roles, values, and 
needs In different occupations. ^> 

For, example, the committee might sponsor^a career educa- 
tion workshop for students at which working men arid women 
would describe occupations in their particular fields and answer 
student questions about their jobs. The workshops might in- 
clude demonstrations of specific occupations, such as tailorings 
hair.dressing, small motor repair, drafting, and others. Visits to 
businesses, sponsored by^ the school-community committee, 
would enable students to see occupations in a natural setting. 
- MembeKS of the local police department, for example, might 
invite soriie students to visit police headquarters, where stu- 
dents could get an insider*s view of various careers — knd stages 
of careers — in lasii enforcement* The .broad knbwledge now 
required in this field may syrprise some students if their image 
of police work is largely one of guns and sirens. 

A visit to the oflSce of city planners to discuss their wprk 
will help students learn about the complex issues that planners 
deal with and something of how they go about their jobs. A visit 
to a large business or public institution for a vertical look at 
employment - from entry -level to top management - can 
clarify how each worker contributes to the operation and can 
give students an overall picture of how a large businc^ func- 
tions. Later, students could explore in the classroom the role 
that business plays in the economic life of the community. 

Trips to a cluster of related businesses could give another 
type of perspective. If students are studying the role of com- 
'^munications, for example^rips to the various media (radio, 
television, newspaper, magazines, and the visual and perform- 
ing arts) can give them clues into the myriad ways that people 
communicate ideas. These trips can denionstrate the great 
array of jobs in each field, as well as the sirfiilarities and diflfer- 

. ences among jobs in different, but i^elated, fields. ^ 
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After-school summer jobs in the community aUo can 
open avenues for career thought. For-many students, such jobs 
are an economic necessity and rnay be th§ first step into adult « 
careers. However, students who can afford to woHc as volun- 
teers may find it worthwhile simply to leatn about all of the 
opportunities thete are to participate in the life of the com- 
munity. Student internship^in political orgahizationis, for 
example, can stimula^ interest in th^ voting prqces^raridj^ 
t<> better underst^^ of the need fS^rln^Md^^ 
in government. Moreover, this work can help sluderite learn 
about the skills and information politicians need to hold theit * 
jobe. 

, ^ Evaluating Results 

The appraisal of individual student capaljMities, interests, 
and needs Should He done several times during the year. Itf 
making these assessments, attention should be given to the 
skills and knowledge in occupations related to the social studies 
as well as in those that traditionally havejbeen the responsi- 
J)ility of the social studies. * * ^ 

SeVeral kinds of evaluative* instruments, formal and in- 
formal, and various procedures can be used to advantage. In 
psycholo^* and other behavioral science classes, pre- and post- 
test interest, aptitude, and attitude tests can be given if the 
teffdher is qualified to administer andinterpret the tests to each 
student* Jn" any -case, the classroom teacher* and the school 
counselor can work as a team to help students make realistic 
decisions,* based on sueji tests, plus achievement and intelli- 
gence tests, ' . 

^ In- social studies classed outside the behavioral sciences, 
^ eii?aluation itfems can be developed from the specific^ierforni- 
ance objectives for each eoqlrse. This assumes that an adequate 
number of realistic performance objectives has been esttiblished. 

Simple questionnaires, developed by teachers ot by teachem 
and Btude!>ts workiixg together, can help students make self- 
assessments* These questionnaires also can Relp teacheJrs plan 
wjiatto emphasize in class conteiA; and can help them devise 
instructional strategies to meet student needs. Questionnaires 
can relalte to a specific topic, such as "Individual Mastery of 
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Skills." In this type of instrument, one item might be: How 
well da I make up questions for interviews? Students would 
evaluate then* performance in terms of "poor,"! "good," or "very 
good," The students should be encouraged to keep personal 
data notebooks, to be added tQ.each year, so that their person-- 
ality profiles will be substantially accurate f^nd consequently 
more useful, . " 

A number of prolessJonally de^veloped inventories, designed 
to help teachers and students get, at personal characteristicst 
•are on the market. In. addition, the profeissionaUitefature con- 
tains informal mstruments 4hat can. b^ used with the perinis- 
sion of the'authov. Of course, the ultimate measure of success 
for a career education program is the proportion of students 
who attain personal fulfillment, and-this cannot b6 determined 
while students are still in school. 

' ■* » 4 * * t 
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Career Education 
in the Visual Arts Classroom 



To the art educator, art is a means to an end as well as an 
-end in itseli- Its forms, its creations, and its perceptions enrich 
the lives of all humans, whether they make their living in^he 
arts or in other fields. At thfe same time, art constitutes a#€nd 
in itself not only for artists but for people in a large number of 
occupations whose work calls for some art knowledge. 

Art instruction in secondary schools generally has three 
major Components: (1) the development of perception, under- 
standing, and appreciation, (2) a study of art history and of art 
criticism and analysis, and (3) production. These are interwoven 
studies. The history and analysis component, for example, deals 
with the relevance of art in different periods, and this in turn 
iiot only adds to the students' cognitive knowledge but enhances 
their appreciation of such elements as line, form, color, and 
design. 

Running lilfe a strong thread through all art instruction in 
secondary Schools is the idea that human responses are built 
from feelings and emotions as well as from facts and informa- 
tion, and that there are flexible, creative, and emotional re- 
sponses which are uniquely hunian. As a result, art instructors 
try to develop in students not-only cognitive understanding 
. and specific skills but also their sensory, appreciative, and 
creative abilities to use in all aspects of their lives. 
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Beyond developing esthetic appreciation (an important 
but fairly well-understood functioti of art), what can ai't add 
to the education of most students? Is art production by stu- 
dents who will become computer specialists, for example, an 
activity that has only recreational potential for thein? Actu- 
ally, art production has many elements that have great retey 
vance and value in the work aspects of most people's^ lives. This 
is because it requires the manipulatibn of materials and forms, 
the organization of ideas, and creative approaches to new 
kinds of problems. What is produced is not just art that can be 
seen or heard but also many skills — composed of sensitivities, 
human understanding, and complex and creative problem- 
solving strategies — that are indispensable in trade and industry, 
international affaim, and personal relationships, as well as in 
the various professional art fields. 

Art also helps" people find satisfaction in Avhatever work 
the y do. Th e fiituri^mechi^ilic^learns through the study of art 
to appreciate the tools and the tasks of the trade on aii esthetic^ 
level. The future forester can learn to see all elements of the 
forest, great and small, as well as the trees. The budding com- 
puter pj'ogi'ammer can develop a pleasurable awareness of the 
visual patterns of the machines, of the ordered data, and of 
sound and movement in a computer center. To everyday tasks, 
art adds a meaningful hUman dimension to the functional 
requirements and satisfactions of jobs and helps make work of 
all kinds more meaningful to the worker. All careers, whether 
routine or Constantly in flux, can be more meaningful to the 
individual in that'abstract; but truly real way, in which partici- 
pation in the environment is appreciated on the level of the 
senses, emotions, and feehngs. 

But even though these contributions of art education are 
w*ell recognized in principle, the art educator in practice often 
is subject to a general field bias and is strongly committed to 
the idea^ of art for its own sake. Standing on this ground, 
teachers often feel they can better maintain the integiity of 
their discipline* serve students who are talented in art, and 
resist pressures — some of them imaginary, some of them real — 
to restructure m't programs into mere training activities for 
future sign painters, window dressers, or decorators for local 
department stores. Because art classes are universally an 
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elective^ whereas other academic eoui*ses are required, the art 
teacher can succeed in attracting or repelling a large segment 
of the student body with theuipproach taken to art instruction. 
Serving large numbers of students well calls for a recognition 
of the many opportunities for career involvement that exist in 
art. Yet some art may not necessarily be produced by the tine 
artist, but the same methods and principles of work are em- 
bodied in its production, li is particularly in this area that 
career education can make a maj6r contribution. to widening 
the demand for art instruction in secoiidary schools. 

The purpose of career education is not to put students in 
some ri^ady-made occupational slots, such as sign painter, and 
then train them so that they fit. Rather, the thrust of career 
education is wide, interdisciplinary, and responsive to a broad 
band of student needs — many of them, simply human needs — 
that impinge upon the occupational aspects of their lives. The 
goal of career education is to help all students prepare for a 
mea*ningful and satisfying life and livelihood as adults. It does 
this by helping them become conscious of their own values and 
options; explore the world*of work and themselves in relation 
to it; develoi? judgmental, decision-making, and organizational 
skills; and help them prepare for specific careers in broad, func- 
tional ways so that as occupational requirements change or as 
they change, they can continue to respond successfully. This 
is a major undertaking, and it requires that there be no little 
slots or boxes to place gtude?;its in but that every element of the 
school system be employed in an effort to prepare all students 
to lead well-rounded lives. 

Building meaningful programs which will identify impor- 
tant relationships between the study and creation of art with 
the world of work and its vast occupational potentials demands 
that the teacher may have to alter any traditional field biases 
that are present in the classroom. While the general field bias 
toward art for its own sake, which tends to separate even col- 
lege programs into distinct tracts^ may remain as a personal 
commitment on the part of the teacher, it is inappropriate for 
most adolescents in secondary school art pjograms. It is the 
responsibility of the art teacher to help students identify the 
values and benjefits of other approaches to the use of art as wtII 
as those in art for its own sake. Then, students can decide for 
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themselves the/directions in which they will go. This general, 
open approaeh'usually is favored even in the beginning stages 
of art training at higher (Education levels. 

The nature of the art discipline implies that individuals 
and their personal expression are an integral part of the sulf^ect 
matter. This content affects how the career opportunities in 
art are addressed and how they can be translated int<) occu- 
pational categories. Often, the personal choice for a career in 
art is one based on an inverse ratio between the amount of 
individual freedom — or creative expression — the individual 
needs vs job security and income. Dorn, Hansen, and Madeja, 
in their essay ''The Arts and Wofk," said that in choosing -a 
career direction in art, the individual's attitude toward indi- 
vidual freedom is imi^ortant: 

If the individual considers that it is important to 
have a gfeat deal of freedom, he may sacrifice the secur- 
ity of wages and income. This is not to say, however, 
that a prominent artist in any of the arts is not com- 
pensated well for his services; on the contrary, chances 
of rewards are very great both monetarily and in status. 
There is, however, a continuum of occupational choices 
in the arts based on personal satisfaction. If the occu- 
pation demands maximum audience acceptance, the 
degrees^ of personal freedom are reduced considerably, 
whereas if in the occupation you are only responsible to 
yourself to produce or create works of art, then the 
degrees of freedom are greater and audience acceptance 
needs are much less. For example, if one chooses to be a 
poet, a creative writer, a sculptor, a painter, or a com^ 
poser of music, a great deal of freedom and personal 
reward is offered to the individual; how(5V'er, the guar- 
antee of a consistent wage per year is not as likely 

If an occupation such as designer or lighting technician 
is chosen, the chances of a more stable income and posi- 
tion are greater. A designer, say in the auto industry, 
has another problem — that of a mass audience to ap- 
peal to; therefore his dei3igns must be dictated to some 
extent by this audience. . . .The poet has only himself to 
satisfy, and he takes a chance whether or not the audi- 
ence accepts it. The auto designer is not '^successfur' if 
he does not obtain large audience acceptance. The poet 
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may receive rejection instantly by a larjse audience but 
over time gain a lasting reputation. 

There are of course many variations that occur. There are 
gi-aphic designers who work in a design studio and are assigned 
basics; and Jthere a^e free-lance designers who initiate their own 
projects and accept only design.problems that are akin to their 
philosophy. There are painters who work without knowing 
whether they will be able to sell their paintings, and there are 
those who function much the same as Velasquez who worked as 
a court painter on subjects selected by his employer* 

Ail important factor in occupational choice in art is talent 
Art has been consistently a subject matter only for the tal- 
ented, with limited participation by others who are not gifted 
in this area. But especially as it relates to occupational choices, 
the idiom that the artist is born and that art is not learned is 
suspect. Art can be learned, as can the ability to perceive as an 
artist perceives. Obviously, natural talent . helps to achieve 
success in art. Someone highly talented in drawing is likely to 
be a better illustrator, or to become one with less effort, than^ 
one who is npt.JBut talent should* not be the only criterion used 
in determining whether students should pursue careei-s in art, 
nor should it limit those who' might enter allied occupations 
in w^hich art knowledge and training are useful. 

Along with recognizing, encouraging, and developing stu- 
dents who are likely to become professional artists, the art 
instructor must identify ways to help other students mesh their 
art education with their career education needs. For these 
students - and they rn^e by far the majority in the art class- 
room - the teacher needs to make the art discipline relevant 
to the individual both through vocational opportunities and 
through many specific applications to all areas of human en- 
deavor. By doing so, the teacher helps students make a tran- 
sition from the abstract, the mystical, and the intangible^ 
qualities of art to relevant and meaningful personal applica- 
tions in the world in. which most of them will work. This not 
only makes art of interest to students who otherwise might not 
have participated in it, it enhances the value of art in ^ their 
educational development and in society. 

Questions about w^hat is to be taught :become important 
when the teacher starts to design classroom activities for career 
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edu(&ation in art. It should be helpful at this point to examine 
the U.S. Office of EducatiuiVs fifteen career clusters. These 
clusters meet four basic requirements: (1) they encompass all 
types of jobs in the Labor Department's Dictionaiy of Occii- 
patiohal Titles, (21 they include jobs at all levels, (3) they relate 
to identifiable groups of employers, and (4) they are recurring 
over time. Art falls in the **fine arts and humanities" cluster. 
Within this unit, the fine arts are subdivided into seven areas, 
each with its own typical occupations: 



4d) Painting 
, (b) Printmaking 
{c) Sculpture 
4d) Musical composition 

(2) Performing 

(a) Dance 

(b) Dramatic arts 

(c) Musie 



(d) Films, radio, television 

(3) Performing arts design 

(a) Stage set design 

(b) Stage lighting design 

* (c) Costume design ' 

(4) Performing arts production 

(a) Stage set construction 

(b) Stage lighting 

(c) Costume production 

(d) Stage equipment 

(5) Artist management 

(a) Human relations (performing and nonperforming) 

(b) Public relations 
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(6) Visual and graphics design 

(a) Illustration 

(b) Industrial design 
(e) Fashion design 

td) Enviranmental design 

(7) Media 

(a) Fim and tape editing 

(b) Film processing 

(c) Camera and recording operation 

When a program to identify cogent relationsliips between 
classroom activities and the world of work is conceptualized, 
there are a number of things the art teacher should keep in " 
mind. 'First, an attempt to present the information, concepts, 
and experiences relevant to careers in art implies some engage- 
ment or simulation of the occupation in classroom activity. 
But it does not require that preprofe.ssional training in the 
occupation should take place. In fact, even at the advanced 
levels of 'training offered in art schools or universities, the 
instructors often avoid specific work applications in favor of 
teaching concepts that will provide insights on how to-solve a— 
multitude of specific job-related tasks. Moreover, the teacher 
should recognize the limitations of the secondary school class- 
room in preparing students to enter many of the technical and 
highly skilled art occupations. There are fields which require 
artists to undergo very strenuous and highly technical training 
over a long period of time, often as much as six to eight years of 
professional preparation in a specific area. The art teacher 
should also keep in mind the fact that there can be direct carry- 
over from one field to another - for example, the visual artist 
who specializes in printmaking is Hkely to know about com- 
mercial printing and photographic techniques as well as the 
traditional techniques used i'n lithography, serigi-aphy, etching, 

^nd engraving. 

What is needed in career education in, art is not vocational 
education for art jobs. Indeed the most effective program 
probably will emphasize the broad functions underlying success 
in a wide variety of occupations, rather than emphasizing all 
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possible art-related aeeupations atid the speAifie art skills each 
one requires. The cluster approach, while useful in determining 
the kind:s of jobs available in the art field mak' not be so useful 
in the classroom as would be the categorization of art careers 
by occupational functions. In the visual arts, for example, there 
are many differences among them in the nature of the art form 
produced, but in a world-of-work sense, they also have some 
striking similarities. For example, craftworkers, artisans, and 
people Uho wwk as fine artists perform many similar functions. 
Though these functions are not identical in all visual arts fields, 
or always permit immediate transfer, the functions are more 
alike than different. 

Analyzing Art Careers by Function. 

The functions that apply to the visual arts generally can 
be described as creative, re-creative, managerial, technically 
supportive, and consumer related. These five functions can l|e 
further delineated asr J 

(1) Creative art: Generally applies to positions such as 
painter, printmaker, sculptor, or craftworker in which 
there is a relatively high degree of freedom. Som^ in this 
category create works of art solely for artistic results. 
There are others - architects and nidustrial, graphics, 
and interior designers - w^ho must work to a client*s 
specifications and may have to collaborate with workers 
and management frr^n other disciplines in order to do 
th^ir work. * * - * 

(2) Re-ereative art: Covers activities that require a high 
degree of skills in producing prototypes land multiple 
reproductions of an artist's concept or model. Included 
are production potters, jewelers, printin^^ press oper- 
ators, foundry workers, and others who have extensive 
skills and sensitivity to works of^art but whose jobs do 
not require the creation of original work. (Creative art- 
ists sometimes perform the re-creative function, making 

♦ copies of their own \^^ork.) 

(3) Art management: Requires an organizing or collating 
• function but essentially managerial in character. These 
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positions include museum, art, and dance directojfs, 
production coordinators, film producers, and design 
Coordinators. Often these positions require the indi- 
vidual to work under the supervision of a sculptor, 
architect, designer^ or other creative artist in performing 
a function that is largely organizational and supportive. 
The skills required may be in the area'* of business or 
financial support* At other times, these positions call for 
highly creative skills (organiiiing major art shows, for 
example), and in such ^^ases the individual may need 
thorough knowledge of the art. 

(4) Technical support: Probably the function with the 
largest number of positions in the arts w*hich require 
special" expertise and training in one or more aspects of 
an art form. In this general category are jobs such as 

* printer, foundry worker, draftsman or draftswoman, 
and photographer. These people usually are highly 
skilled and may work under the direction of a manager, 
or in some cases directly with an individual performer. 
The positions often do not require that the person be 
familiar with a total operatioii or be responsible for the 
final execution of a performance or craft. 

(5> Consumer-related functions: Least common of all posi- 
tions in the arts. In this category are persons who serve 
as critics, reviewers,' editors, and curators. Generally 
they make their living by writing, philosophizing, col- 
lecting, or selling in the many occupational fields of the 

^ arts. Normally such persons must have broad expertise 
in a specific art and must have been trained for spe- 

V ciaHzed literaiy or curatorial capabilities. 

It is evident that in the arts there are many educational 
.opportunities which vary from those that are individualistic in 
nature to those that are tied closely to various segments of 
industry. Many jobs and many job functions are applicable to 
more than one art area. Moreover, occupations in art are con- 
stantly changing* There is renewed interest, for example, in, 
handmade goods wliich are produced in limited quantities and 
designed by good craftworliers. Modern technologies are also 
opening up many new jobs for artists. 
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* Various approaches* to teaehing the arts offer different 
options. If a unit lof study is specifically job centered, it may 
be limited to a fevv career discussions. If it involves many fields 
and many levels of activity, it will provide a wide range of ca- 
reers for examinatioai. Optimum use of the potential for career 
, discussion that is inherent in art requires the exploration of 

all available options. • ^ . 

Furthermore, while recognition is given to occupations in / 
art and its allied fields, the uses of art in nearly all occupations 
— in helping a mechanic or a forester be creative, to see facets 
of work that otherwise might not be seen, to shape'ideas into 
problenvsoKing patterns, and so forth ~ should not be ne- 
glected. Teachers of the arts .must serve not only extremely 
creative and talented students — and those who come into the 
classroom bearing some special kinds of technical proclivities — 
but also a large student population that is earnestly seeking **to 

- become.** These students seek personal, work, and other societal 
roles and too often are shunted aside. Serving a 'large student . 
group means that the art instructor must not simply point out 
strongly art-oriented occupations that some students may 
enter,»but also the practicable uses of art in all occupations. 

Classroom Strategies for Career Education 

■This section is devoted to ^ving strategies that a teacher 
could employ in the classroom to guide students in their explo- 
ration of careers in the arts. Units are designed to denVonstrate 
' * teaehing methods that use some current curriculum ty/proaches 
and involve awai^eness of specific careers, exploration of poten- 
tial careers^ and hands-on experiential knowledge of careers. 

Class projects may It^ad to awareness of careers through 
eolitent concerning the artist, designer, or architect who pro- 
duces work in the* area studied. In addition to studying art 
I forms, the stydent should learn about individual artists and the 
role of the artist in society. 

Students can practice a career in the classroom through 
simulation of specific functions. By doing so* the student learns 
more about the career role involved. If the media or some other 
broad area is the basis for the unit, students might observe and 
try out a vanety of roles. 

6- 
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Unit One Specific Careers Related Careers 

Architect Highway designer ' • 

Urban planner Environmentalist 

Landscape architect 
' Public planner 
Politician 

Architecture and urban planning have many career im^^li- 
eations, and a wide variety of art functions can be covered in 
this unit. Highway design, public facilities planning, landscape 
design, and environm^^ntal considerations, for example, are all 
pari of the work of urban planners. By studying the broadest 
concepts of architecture and urban planning, students can 
discuss a number of careers. After all, the functions involved in 
an area as complex as urban development cover an enormous 
range, from the architect who is a creator to the manager and, 
finally, to the consumer and the critic. 

At the k%vareness level, the art class might study visuals of 
architecture -shopping plains, city design, and highway pro- 
jections. Further exploration wouldinelude the history of urban 
planning and architectural design and facts about individual 
designers and architects. Hands-on experience might include 
planning and constructing ai^ ai-chitectui^d model, planning 
a shopping center, and designing a campus or a section of a city. 
Field trips to architectural firms and to architectural sites and 
important buildings might be components of the project. Com*- 
mimity resources should be explored to emphasize the social 
aspects of urban development and the I'elated work that poli- 
ticians do. 

Unit Two Specific Careers Related Careers 

Systems designer Application in the fields 

' Product designer ^'^^^ design, from 

, 1 • I • simple implements to 

Gmphif designer ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^.^^^^ ^^^^^ 

automobile or jet 
aircraft) 

As part of the design project, students might redesign 
everyday objects. The product designer, students will learn, 
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has the function of creator, is sensitive to the needs of society, 
and must satisfy the consumer. Student , awareness .can be 
StimulateQl by selection of t)i£ product to be redesigned. Looking 
at products is the beginning of design considerations. Rede- 
signing ^ doorknob, a Jp^St^l-, a tape player, or a service cart 
leads to knowledge oftilhi^ designer's function. Outstanding 
studios and designers should be studied, such as Charles Eames, 
Herman Miller, and Bauhaus. Products should be discussed in 
functional and esthetic terms, and students can construct 
models of projected designs. 

Unit Three Specific Careers 
Theater designer 
Actor 

Filmmaker ; 
Photographer 
Producer-director 
Television writer 

Filriimaking, a synthetic ai't form, offers many areas for 
career consideration. Awareness begins with the viewing and 
discussion of selected films in terms, of art, film /history, and 
filming techniques. Printed material on these subjects also 
encourage further exploration. Production of a film teaches 
the student to identify ai|j6^f^thel^ for the production. 

The organization and.^^^c efforts needed to produce 

a film would allow Stude^hts te^^ many "related career 

options beyond those hsteji above. And they would' see the 
manner in which worker^ relate to one another; M trips to 
a film or television studio might be part of the .class study of 
' filmmaking^ eareersV JE^^^ people, in talkihg to students, 
may be helpful in s\igg^lt|ng other specialties^ such as the 
artist who creates backgrfiruiids for film animatioW.!^^ court- 
room artist who. does drawings of the judge, defeiidaiit, and j ury 
when cameras are not p^eritiitted in the courtroom. 

» Skidehts who.are seeking some degree of team activity and 
the saqsf action of group achievefnent in art: arts environment 



Related Careers 
Set designer 
Audio -expert 
Lighting experts 
Costume designer 
Animator 
Makeup artist 
Prompter 
Musician • - 
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may want to edrisicler options prO\dded by this unit. The func- 
tional range in filmmaking is broad and covers many interests, 
including as it does the creative, re-creative, management, 

technical support, and critical functions. 

P ■ 

Unit Four Specific Careers Related Careers 
Painter Fabric design 

^ Interior designer Printmaking 

j Textile designer Optics | 

^ ' Prittter Serigraphy 

/' Optician | Graphic artist ' j 

Fashion designer Photographer i 

1 An established classroom unit of study on painting and 
- c<^lor offers many career options. This unit may be part, of I an. 
\ advanced painting project or p£u*t of a basic design coiirse. 

Xhe experience of using color and Ught to produce a painting 
I enables a student to explore the career of a painter. Stlidy 
J concerning the role of the painter and his or her expression and 

techniques is essential to understanding the art of paintihg. 

SlideSi and reproductions of paintings can also provide ian 
; kwareness of the art form and its functions. Visits to galleries 
/and art studio^ to see art and artists firsthand are desirable. 

; Class discussion of painting as a career naight include the 
'I value of this career to the individual and to society, and ihe 
r attitudes that society displays toward the painter. The discUs^ 
sion should also cover related career possibilities. While the 
painter is a creator who works in terms of idiosyncratic exprjes- 
sion/ there are jmany similar careers that involve other func- 
tions. Students should be encouraged to identify alternate 
career selections which areisinxilar in terms of skills, esthetics, 
and backgraund knowledge. Linking the painter's career with 
these other careers allows the students to decide which area 
might be most appropriate for his or her further investigation. 

Students \v?ho do not want careers in art are often interested 
in printing and its allied fields (such as printmaking) as 
re-creational activities. For them, art expands the boundaries 
of other careers by offering ways to achieve individual expres- 
sion and a high degree of personal satisfaction. 
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Unit Five ^Specific Careers \ Related Careers 
Exhibit designer Management 
Graphic designer Exhibitor 
Illustrator Layout design 

^ Cartoonist Color coordinator 

Display artist 
^ Scenic designer 

These careei*s offer many satisfactions in discov^ering and 
working out solutions to visual cohiniunications problems. 
-However, these carjeer roles might not be evident in a studio 
art course. It may be necej^ary to engage in interdisciplinary 
activities with the school to detine: the various career roles in 
this unit. These activities might include dijsplays^ bulletin 
boards, exhibits, and showcases. In addition, there may be 
many* areas in the school where the art department could 
enhance the environment. These might include courtyard:^, 
entries, blank wallis, poorly lit section of the school, ^nadeqwate 
signs, library stacks, oi* just plain eyesores. : \* \ 

Students could be asked to identify needs of these kinds 
throughout the school. Sometimes this i^iay involve another* 
content area and uill require understanding the concepts and. 
needs in that area. In exploring solutions, students might sttidy^ 
i-olor knd other design applications in commercial displays, 
museum exhibits, and architectural super-gi'uphics and place- 
ment of sculpture. Then\ working if necessai'^^'with otEer 
departments in the school, students can change an area by 
mounting an exhibit, designing ,a^ buHetin'MDoard, producing 
sculpture, or redesigning the use of ^pQce. 

Students who work in these areas learn that careers in this 
field involve working with the variable of human idiosyncrasies. 
The managerial function is necessai'y for these careers as well 
as the creative functions. ' - . 
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Related Careers 
Technician 
Management 
Sales representative 
Jewelry artisan 
Pottery artist 



' The study of form and sculpture in a studio course offers 
^many options for careers, and^the practical aspects of a studio 
course dWer many avenues of career exploration. Students begin 
by observing sculpture and three-dimensional design. Aware- 
ness of the sculptor's unique problems occurs as students move 
into designing their own projects. Study concerning well-known 
sculptors and the way they work leads to further consideration 
of techniques and esthetics. Carrying out a full-scale sculpture 
project enables students to play the role of a sculptor. 

As tjiey w(Jrk, other careers may become apparent. For 
example, a sculptor may use a forge or work with neon light. 
Each technique involved skills and careers in some other field. 
Students may also iearh^hat while the sculptor's function is 
prinrarily that of a creator^ he or she may work with modules 
and become a re-^creator as well. A sculptor often may ne^d 
technical support to produte a sculpture, and if so, this will 
help students identify these related functions. In addition, the 
sculptor's efforts to sell the work are administratiYe or nmn- 
^gerial tasks. Knowing more about this aspect may be helpful 
to students who are planning careers as agents or as sales 
representatives. * 

Students who are planning careers in construction or its 
related fields may find that m^ny constr^iction skills arje similar 
to those used in sculpture. They may also find that the role of 
sculptor offers a satisfying means of personal expression. 



Unit Six Specific tareers 
Sculptor 

Indust^al designer 
Aeronautical designer 
Automotive designer 
Jewehy designer ^ 
' Furniture designer 
Potter 
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Related Careers 
Researcher 
Writer 
Critic 
Intei*preter 
Writer 



Specific Careens 

Museum director 

Gallery owner 

Curator 

.Docent/guide 

.Bithibit designer 

Critic 

Art historian 

1 Education progi'am 
I! specialist 

The function of critic and manager is vital to the majority 
of careers in this area. Students can lean about many of these 
art careers through field. trips to museums, galleries, and art 
centers that are offered in the pro-am. Often students may 
obseive jobs that have never appeared within -their range of 
possibilities. 

To get the greatest benefit from these trips^ students should 
visit behind the scenes in "^addition to taking a tour of the col- 
lection. There should be sonie 'discussion with professional 
personnel such as the museum director, curator, gallery owner, 
or docent. Other career opportunities that should be investi- 
gated by the students are the direction of special activities 
such as 'children's program. ^Students who want-to use verbal 
skills aiid foreign^ language^ ^skills may be interested in research 
jobs at/an art institution, or in the production of educational 
mateHkls for a museum or gallery. Also, the fact that many of 
these art certters offer careers in criticism and art history should 
be made evident to students. 

Following a visit, students should identify thi numeiuuj5 
jobs involved in a museum or gallery. One exercise might be to , 
list the jobs. There might al^o be discussion of the career fuuc- 
ttions'that v. ere turned up in interviews with mubeum and ai't 
c(^nter personnel, supplemented by tapes and film^ about gal^ 
leries and museums^ and by study of art criticism and art his- 
tory. Students interested in ;wTiting and history might obtain 
bibliogi'aphies from the publications depart»)ent of a large 
gallery to guide them in their study of writing about art. Some 
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students might benefit from workings possibly as volunteers, in 
a good museum or gallei^y program. 

Specific Classroom Models 

The suggested models below are not panaceas for all career 
education in the art classroom. There are hundreds of ways 
that art and art-related careers can be explored. The creative 
teachet can think of many other approaches to h^lp^ students 
discover a future for themselves; occupationally or recreation- 
ally, in the field of art. i- „ 

The basic aim of each model is to help i^tudents develop 
broad skills, knowledge, and understanding that are required 
for success in a variety of occupations rather than in a specific 
vocation* Even though there is some sense of chronology in the 
Activities listed under the aims of each model, a specific activity 
might start at any level of the career development continuum, ^ 

Model A Conimereial art and thf^ world of work 

One aim of this course is to develop ah awareness of the world of ^ 
work" through commerciarart h^: 

1) Discussing with students the distinctions between film art and 
commercial art 

2) Explaining the value of eommerci^tl art in the world of work 

A second aim is to develop appreciation, knowledge, and understand- 
ing of the world of work through commercial art by: 

1) Discussing with students the ftmctioBS of an artist which relate 
to commercial art careers: 

a) The acts of creating — graphic designer, illustrator, display 
technician 

b) The acts of re-creating production potter, production 
jeweler, production eraftwor^er, other 

c) The acts of managing — art director, production coordinator, 
art supervisor, other 

d) Technical support — printer, xlraftsmari or draftswoman, 
photographer, other 

e) Consumer criticism — art director, buyer, other 
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2) Diseusj^iiig with students specific commercial art careers (in 
many eases, these careers are not mutually exclusive): 

Fashion designer . Industrial designer 

General illustrator Display technician 

Interior designer Package designer 

Magazine illustrator Photographer 

Advertising artisti Cartographer 

Cartoonist Toymaker 

Editorial artist Sign painter 

^ Manuscript artist Other 

Medical ill.ustrator / 

3) Having students bring to class, identify, and discuss some com- 
mercial art commodities and relate them to ther hrtj^ts who 

• created them: 

Newspaper advertisements ^ Clothing 

^ . Magazine advertisements Book illustrations 

Films Other 
Package designs ^ 

A third aim is to explore some of the career options in commercial 
art by: . * 

1) Discussing with students what information and skills indi- 
viduals need to make wise choices in considering commercial 
art careers * 

2) Reviewing the functions of the artist as they relate to com- 
mercial art i 

3) Having an art (lirector,,froni a loi;al ageney visit the classroom 
and talk to students about the operation and^nvanagement 
of a commercial art agenc*^^ or department and about careers 
in an agency . 

4) Making available to students promotional materials — pam- 
phlets, bi^ochures. films, and filmstrips — that have been 
obtained from agencies wKich produce them in their recruit- 
ment programs j * . 

5) Having stalY artists visit the classroom to show and discuss 
commercial ait models 

6) Conducting a field trip to a commercial art agency, to an art 
department on a local newspaper or magazine, or to an art 
section of a government ageney, and allowing students to 
observe and talk to artists to get behind-the-scenes views of 

. the work 
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A fourth aim k to deVi.^U>p a. simulated commercial art agency or 
department within the art classroom by: ^ 

1) Having students appoint a director and assistants in the class- 
room-designed agency (number of directors or assistants largely 
will be dependent upon how^ many different kinds of commer- 
cial art jobs the classroom agency will sponsor) 

i) Presenting a demonstration of art materials aijd media used 
to produce cornmercial art objects 

3) Having each director select his or her staff artists and decide 
on the items they will produce (director will make certain that 
each statt^ member follows the proper procedure for creating 
his or htir art product) * » - 

4) Letting students develop fashion designs, brochures, book 
jackets, newspaper advertisements^ and the like 

5) Installing an exhibition in the school art gallery or at some 
other exhibition site of commercial art products created in the 
ckssroom simulation of an art agency 

^- 6) Conducting, with*students. an evaluation of the art work and 
the entire experience 

7) Finally, having students review and discuss points to consider 
^ when applying for a job or pre|>aring for post-high school edu- 
cation (may take the form of a social drama, round-table " 
discussion, or role playing; points to consider: personal appear- 
ance, command of subject matter, adequacy of skills, the 
application form procedure, the art portfolio, and flnanciat 
matters) 

A fifth aim is to have students participate in a few **hands-on" expe- 
riences in commercial art by: 

1) Making jiersonal contacts with commercial art firms or those 
with related jobs in the community 

2) Finding out what jobs are available to students on a part-time 
basis ^ 

3) Planning a program with a distributiva education teacher or 
a w^ork-study coordinator in your school 

4) Encouraging students interested in on-the-jbb experiences to 
serve as helpers and aj^prentices in private or government art 
depai^tments 

5) Having students interested in on-the-job experiences to serve' 
as summer workers or interns as paste-up artists, sign painters, 
silk-screen apprentices, and the like 
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Model B — Careers in vimcil arts via cooperative museum and school 
program 

This liiodel should be taught in an art history^ painting, drawing, 
i or sculpture class. Precautions must be taken that art for its own sake 
• not be disregarded and art which is merely a tool to explore careers be 
emphasized. Students should be involved in expressing their ideas 
and emotions through the art media, not in just studying careers. 
However* this typt of unit would give them a realistic view*^ of what 
the artist does in performing as an artist. 

The first aim of this model is to make students aware of the role 
of the artist in the world of work by: 

. 1) Dispussing with ^tudents^tjtie role of the artist in society as a 
/--^ painter or sculptor who seeks only self'-fulfillment through 
his or her medium 

2) Discussing the role of the artist in society as a painter or sculp- 
tor who creates works of prt as a service for others ~ 

. 3| Having an artist discuss with students his or her attitudes 
toward work: and responsibilities to self, home, and society 

A second aim is to make students aware of carers in the visual arlts 
through a study of five functions of the artist by performing the 
activities below. None of these functions is mutually exclusive, for 
artists may perform one or more while working ait their profession. 

1) Having students list as many occupations as they can of artists 
involved in the following careers: 

Architect 
City planner 
Fashion designer 
Industrial designer 
Other 



Production craftworker 

Conservationist 

Other 



Small art gallery owner 
Antique dealer 
Gift and art shop owner 
Other 



a) Careers in creating 

Painter 
. Sculptor 
Ceramist . 
Set designer 
Interior decorator 
Display technician 

b) Careers in re-creating* 

Production potter 
Production jeweler 
Production printniaker 
Foundry worker 

c) Careers in management 

Art director' 
Art teacher 
Curator 

Production coordinator 
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d ) Careers iii technical support ^ 

Printer Photogra*pher 

Foundry worker Draftsman or 
Museum technologist draftswoman 

Gallery staff ^ t)t>Ugr 

e| Careers in criticism on behalf of the consumer 

. Art director * Fashion coordinator 

^ C^Art critic , Art teacher 

Art historian • • Other 

2) Having students discuss these occupations and how they 
pertain to an ai^t ' 

A tWrd aim in this model is terhave students create objects of art for 
their own self-satl*ifaction» and to get a feel of what the artist expe- 
riences when he or she is creating, by performing the activities listed 
below. These activities can be shared by teachers of other subject 
tnatter in an interdisciplinary humanities program, thus showing 
students in a drahiatic way how art relates to all disciplines and offers 
a broad range ofi career options. 

1) Having students express, through painting, their ideas and 
emotions concerning humankind and nature, su^ as: 

a) Pondering the mysteriousness of nature 

b) Celebrating the beauties of nature 

e) Glorifying nature 

d) In conflict with nature 

e) Being concerned about the perils of the environment 

f) Considering one's relationship to nature 

g) Searching ntiture for the ultimate truth 

h) Considering one*i3 relationship to animals 

i) Deliberating the old saw, **man's inhumanity to man" 
. j) Seai;ching oneself for an identity 

k) Celebrating the achievements of humankind 

2) Having students view^ and study some ^f the wSrks of the 
masters in art and sculpture that are centered round the above 
ideas 
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« 

3) Contemplating the works of the following great artists: 



Bosch 


Giotto 


Raphael 


Boucher 


Goya 


Rembrandt 


Brueghel 


ureco, 


Renoii' 


Cezanne 


Hogarth 


Rubens 


Cimabue 


Holbein 


1 itian 


Constable 


Ingres 


^ Turner ^ 


uaii ♦ 


Laurens 


Vasari 


David 


Manet 


VeWsquez 


da Vinci 


Masaccio 


Vernieer 


Degas 


Michelangelo 


Whistler 


Dourer 


Millet 


Wood 


Gauguin 


Picasso 


Wyeth 



A fourth aim in this model is to have students, through museum field 
trills and discussions with art specialists, study careers in an art 
museum by: 

I) Having :Students explore careers involved in a work of art from 
its ciieation to its acquisition by a museum {"occupational line- 
age'* of a work of art) 

a) Artist creating the work of art 

b) Critic analyzing the work of art 

■ . c) Historian analyzing, evaluating, and interpreting the work 

of art 

d) Museum director purchasing the work of art 
. e) Curator storing the work of art 

f) Exhibit specialist displaying the work of art 

g) Cataloguer recording the work of art for publication 

* - 

h) Docent explaining the work of art to the public 

i) Education specialist designing programs for students round 
the work of art 

j) Teacher using the work of art as an original resource for 
classroom activities 

k) Conservationist keeping the work of art in the proper envi- 
^ ronment and keeping it clean 

1) Guard protecting tlie work of art from damage and theft 
* 

m) Gallery staff packing and shipping the work of art for other 
^exhibits 
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2) Having artists, critieiJ, historians, and curators visit the class- 
room to discuss their specii^ilist roles, preferably before the class 
makes a museuni visit 

3) Having specialists, when possible, demonstrate their specialties 

4) Providing opportunities in which students can observe spe- 
cialists at work m their studios and nluseums 

A fifth aini is to provide students with on-the-jpb experiences in 
museums and other agencies by: 

1) Making personal contacts with museums andother agencies in 
order to help students get jobs . • 

2) Finding out what jobs are available to stiidents on a part-time 

/basis . ^ 

3) Planning a program with a distributive education teacher or 
* a work-study coordinator in your school 

4) Encouraging students interested in on-the-job experience to 
serve „as apprentices, docents, student researchers, framers, 
exhibit helpers, and the like 

5) Encouraging students to participate in specially designed 
educational programs: 

a) Career day 

b) Portfolio day 

c) Summer internships ^ 

d) Museum media workshops 

e) Museum training programs 

f) Museum volunteer programs 

g) Student art research , 



Model C Establishing an art resource center in the school 

An art resource center can provide many useful materials and 
facilities for student consideration of art and art-related careers. 
Print and ncmprint media t^ertaining to carefers in art should be listed 
in this center^ as they have proved to be valuable in this field. The 
materials should be available for use by students, parents, counselors, 
community resource people, and other teaching staff for the explo- 
ration of a variety of careers. . 

Exemplary models for career education programs in art can pro- 
vide certain strategies through which to approach the problem. 
Ultimately, the teacher must develop his or her own programs to deal 
with specific situations. 
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Conclusion 

It is clear today thai- o^t careers, art-related careers, and 
careers whicK are made more meaningful by acquaintance with 
art processes must be a significant focus of the art educator. 
Painting, sculpture, and other art activities, while vital and 
important in th^ (mselyes , cari be made far more^me^iiingful to 
students if th^. art educSteMis^ei^itive to the neea|5 all stu- 
dents will hay-e^wlaen they enter -the working world beyond 
the classroom. ' 
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Career Education in the 
Foreign Language Ciassroom 

'^Language/' Thomas Mann said, "is civilization itself." 
But in recent years, the public school teaching of foreign lan- 
guages — modern as well as ancient — has been subject to 
declining enrollments accompanied by charges of irrelevance. 
In a preliminary report on a survey of 1974 fall enrollments, 
the Modern Language Association says that since 1965 the 
proportion of colleges that require entering students to have 
studied a foreign language dropped from 33.6 to 19.4 percent. 
Only 56 percent of the colleges were making the study of a 
foreign language a prerequisite for the bachelor's degree — 
down from 88.9 percent. 

Why should foreign languages continue to be taught when 
students and colleges alike apparently see less need for them? 
An -old argument, used with' secondary school students who 
raised questions about the relevance of foreign language study 
to their lives, was "that these languages are an indispensable 
comj3onent of cioUege preparation* Obviously, this argument no 
longer has much validity. It is clear that foreign language 
insttuction — like many things that have long been accepted 
— must readdress itself to modern needs. At the same time, it 
must maintain its integrity as a discipline with vital functions: 
to carry forward, from the human past, rich resources of knowl- 
edge, understanding, and experience, and to serve as a unifying 
force among peoples and nations. 
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It is the public school sector of foreign language instruction 
that is in trouble. Enrollments are booming in private language 
, schools. Moreover, the sites, in which the study of languages 
takes place Have spread in recent years throughout the com- 
munity. It is not uncommon for classes to meet in church base- 
ments, neighborhood centers, private homes, places of business, 
aftd manpower training centers. 

The 'need for language study in human resoy^rce training 
for disadvantaged persons highlights some of the practical 
considerations that those who teach foreign languages should 
"take into account. In the mid-1960s5 w^hen the federal govern- 
ment began to focus on the employment situation of the dijs- 
advantaged — their lack of skills and of jobs — skills training 
programs were set up in an attempt to remedy the problem. 
However, many disadvantaged persons could not benefit from 
theie programs because their capabilities in any language, 
including their own, were so seriously deficient that they could 
not deal with textbook material or with later demands that 
would be made of them in a job. One response to these needs 
was to set up English as a second language (ESL) training 
courses, which have proved to be remarkably successful in 
building language competencies in a relatively short time 
among persons with Uttle previous education or language skills. 
It is noteworthy that these courses have been largely Oriented 
toward helping students meet a practical goal: getting a job in 
which they can make a living. 

The questions remain w^hether public schools can meet 
today's foreign language needs and whether the schools can 
/nelp students find viable relationships between foreign language 
study and what it takes to function ably iis an adult. Some 
giant steps have already been taken toward providing answers 
to these questions. During the past fifteen years^ .foreign lan- 
guage teaching in. public schools has undergone a J'evolution of 
sorts. The earlier emphasis on teaching students to read and 
write other languages has given way to 'an emphasis on oral 
and aural skills — speaking and understanding a language with 
the purpose of achieving first those communications skills that 
are most useful in everyday life. As students progress in the 
gtudy of a language, they build up_ their reading and writing 
skills, enabling them to explore in greater depth other models 
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of thought aitd value systems and to learn more about the 
roots and linkages of languages. 

Career education and foreign language instruction haVe 
many significant mutual interests. While career education is 
concerned with the total developpient of students|in their 
preparation for adult working life, in the foreign langtiage sec- - 
tor, it provides a way for students to relate their foreign lan- 
guage learning to their growing awareness of their own career 
goals and poteritial — and all without altering the traditional 
values of the discipline. Identification of learning goals with 
career goals can strengthen motivation and acljievement while 
encouraging, students to select and evaluate their curriculum 
on a rational basis. Career education also gives language edu- 
cators an opportunity to reach a broader segment of the student 
po>pulation th^fn they have attracted in years past... 

In most schools, foreign language instruction is elective and 
. not generally available until the seventh or even the ninth 
grade. By then, mapy students have been conditioned to make 
career choices sometimes extremely narrow ones that 
relate to their perceptions of themselves and their perceptions 
of what teachers and other people think of them. Because lan- 
guage study has often been justified as an indispensable 
coniponent of college' preparation and its educational goals 
(both its linguistic skills and its humanistic content) have been 
seen in thii^ context, the tendency has been to discourage large 
numbers of students. 

So far as linguistic skills are concerned, most students — 
even those who Tiave never studied a foreign language — can 
readily come to understand the relevance of these skills to real 
and potential careers. A substantial body of data has been 
compiled to demonsl:rate the value of supportive language 
iddlls in a wide variety of occupations. The humanistic values 
of langtiage study are less obvioUs, and educators will need to 
seek ways to present and explicate these values to their current 
^ and potential students by providing a new rationale for lan- 
. guage study in terms of students* career goals and develop- 
mental choices* ♦ 

Career education is not synonymous with the dispensing 
of occupational information* It is not intended to conflict with 
other iixiportant educational objectives. Its proponents point 
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„ ^ out that the beneficiaries of career education can still become 
good citizens, parents, and cultivated and self-aware human 
beings because career success c^ augment all other sound 
educational objectives. These proponents recognize that an 
academic discipline irhplies a basic core of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which are^to be learned if one is to be conversant 
^with that discipline. The thrust of career education is to*rein- 
' force this basic core in all disciplines. Dr. Kenneth Hoy t, who 
has written extensively about career education, states that 
"Id biiild a career education learning experience without paying 
careful attention to the academic skills to be mastered during 
the project is to defeat one of the most important reasons for 
the whole career education movement." 

This position makes it clear .that the aims oC career educa- 
tion are not at cross-purposes with the hitmanistic aims of 
foreign language study. Actually, the two pafollel processes 
converge in shaping self -fulfilled individuals — people who 
understand the relationships between education andfc^career 
opf^ortunities, and who are interested in thejr own and^otlier 
cultures and in all of the inany heritages that make up the 
humanities. 

Indeed the study of foreign languages persists as a basic 
tool for helping students expand their sensitivity to human 
beings round the world, and to understand both the bonds that 
unite add the differences that separate them. Through lan- 
guage study, studeiats can acquire: (1) an increased awareness : 
of fanguage as a mode of communication and as a system for 
organizing thought, (2) a heightened sensitivity to linguistic 
and cultural difFel'ences both within the United States and 
globally, (3) an understanding of the principle that p^ultures 
can be compared and contrasted with one another without 
being ranked, (4) a recognition of the increasing internation- 
alization of all aspects of contemporary life — social, economic, 
politicals scientific, and artistic, (5) an understanding and 
appreciation of a specific target culture, ancl (6) varying degrees 
of competence in the skills of listening, speaking, readings and 
wi'iting a second language. Essentially, the result is that the " 
study of foreign languages helps students define and pursue 
their own life values, whether vocational' or avocational, or 
both. 
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The goak Of career education^are to provide students with 
opportunities for exploration, familiarization,^r4^paration, and 
selection 6f a meaningful work role. These goals are concerned 
with career development, skills development, motivation -for 
learning, and the developnientiof an understanding of the world 
of work and an appreciation of the individuars place in that 
world. In reaching these goals, cayeer education is not another 
study unit to covered by a teacher during the school year. 
Rather, career education call3 for, a refocusing of daily course 
content so that there is maintained a high degree of relevance 
and student*motivation in what the teacher presents. 

Everv academic discipline has career implications in its 
subetantive content for some students,* The sequential stages 
of career-education-are^ awar^nesSj-exploration,-decision 
making, and preparation. Mo^t of the goals inherent in these 
stages are CQmpatible with the substantive content of foreign 
language learning. For example/ the goals for the awareness 
stage include an Understanding of the life-«tyles, values, major 
duties, and responsibilities involved in a broad range of career 
areas, and the relationship of the acquisition of basic commu- 
nications skills to many ftiture roles. If foreign language study 
begins in elementary grades, the usual titne for awareness to 
appear in the .career development spectrum is at this level. 
However, many'«chooIs do not offer foreign language study 
until the higli school years. Then awareness must start with the 
foreign language experience at that level.^ 

Students are likely to enter their first foreign language class 
with some experience in^ exploring career options. This exper 
rience can be expanded and enhanced by the systematic 
examination of the relationship of foreign language skills as 
tools or as background in a wide variety of careers. It should 
soon become apparent to t^jem that foreign language study is 
related both developmentally and attitudinally to the career 
education process. Indeed both career education and foreign 
language learning* are process ofiented. In the procesa of learn- 
ing a foreign language, students can be exposed to work con- 
cepts a^LcJ work values as they exist both in the target culture 
and, by comparison, in their jown culture* ^ 

As students progress in the breign language sequence, they 
should become more sophisticated about their knowledge of 
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Specific language slcills vis-&-vis careers as they develop fluency 
and become better able to discuss these-matters-in^he-tatget 
language. Some of these students may choose to emphasize one 
or two foreign language skills rather |lian all four (listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing). The relationship of foreign 
^ language competency to careers may be viewed as a continuum, 
jspanning the need for foreign languages as a primary skill, as 
a coequal skill, as ati adjunct skill, or as valuable background. 
Students should be made aware of this, continuum through 
dire<j£ teaching and through activities that enable them to 
discover these relationships. 

The goals of the investigative and decision-makiiig stages 
^of career education.include a greater knowledge qf self, plus 

. the in-depth study of a numbe r of car ee r p ossibiMties-whbic 
relates these possibilities to the individual^ developing talents 
Mnd interests. Another dimension is added to possible, Career 
choices by their examining the world of work as represented in 
the fifteten occupational clusters that have been identified by 
the U.S. Office of Education. These clusters and possible foreign 

" language-reljated occupatiootis are as follows: \ *^ 

(1) Agri-busihess and >n>itural resources 



Translator of technical 
writing ^ 

Secretary 

Peace Corps member 

(2) Business and office 

Foreign exchange clerk 

Credit manager 

Receptionist 

Sales representative" 

Certified public 
accountant 

(3) Communications and media 

Actor 

Telephone operator 



Interpreter for export 

and import fifms 
*Oeologist 



Market speciuHst 
Lawyer 
Stenographer 
Teller 



Correspondent 
Telegrapher 
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(4) Consumer and homemaking education 
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Dietician 
^ Fashion buyer 
Chef 

(5) Construction 

Architect^ 
Supervisor 
Translator 

(6) Environmental control 
^ — Translator- - 



Researcher 

(7) Fine arts and humanities 

Artist 
Curator 

Cryptographer . 
Drama coach 
Composer 
« Singer 

(8) Health 

Medical librarian 
Medical secretary 
Lab tet^hniciaij^ 
Dentist 
Nurse's aide 

(9) Hospitality and recreation 

Travel guide 
Hotel worker 
Tour conductor 
Clerk 



Consumer expert 

Tailor 

Wine expert 



JSngineer - 
Planner 

Secretarial worker 



Technical writer 
Interpreter 

Actor 

Archeologist 
Librarian 
Teacher 
Author 



X-ray technician 
Physician 
Interpreter 
Nursib 

Hospital orderly 



Opera singer 
Drama coach 



Travel agency 
secretary 
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(10) Manufacturing . ^ • 



Buyer ^ ^ 
Inspector 
Techjtiical writer 

(11) Marine science 

JNlerchapt ^marine 
Radio operator 

(12) Marketing knd distribution 

Buyer 

Sales representative ^ , 
. ' Advertising specialist 
Writer 

(13) Personal services 
Usher 

Butlen 

Missionary * 
Cosmetologist 
Interpreter 
Receptionist 

(14) Public services* 

Missionaiy 



"Manager — ~^ 

Supervisor 
Branch manager 



Marine biologist , 
Oceanographer 

Clerk 
Secretary 

Translator for import 
and export firms 

Printer 



Barber 
Beautician 
Postal clerk 
Travel companion 
Translator 
Secretary ^ * 

FBI agent 



Foreign ^news interpreter Immigration inspector 



" Firefighter 
Lawyer 

(15) Transportation 
Guide 
Purser 
Stewardess 
Ticket agent 



Diplomat 



^/ Flight attendant 
Travel agent 
Steward 
Pilot 
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♦ 

These are but a few of the occupations found within these 
— fifteeti-^usterspitudei^ts-wnl^^ 

more during their career exploration of how career education 
pertains to foreign languages. Students should also investigate 
the world of work in the target culture, not only in the central 
locations of that culture but also in other geographical loca- 
tions, including ethnic communities in the United States. 

The goalsln the exploration^ and decision^making stages of 
career education. are expanded considerably by the almost 
limitless opportunities that the study of a modern or classical 
language opens up, because it shapes a usable tool and a back- 
ground foi'^niany jobs in business, health o^ccupations, commu- 
nications and media, social service occupations, voluntarism, 
— and the like. Although career education is concerned with the 
development of the total person within £he work context, stu- 
dents also should recognise the complementary functions that 
knowing a foreign language and culture can serve in avocational 
pursuits such as travel, reading, and appreciation of the arts, 
and humanities. - - * . 

The goals of the preparation stage of career education in 
foreign languages can be implemented only partially in the 
senior high school. However^ possibilities for this should not be 
overlooked.* In addition to thfe seiquential program, in which 
" foreign languages and career development are relatpd as an 
ongoing process, a number ofwocationally oriented mini- 
courses can be set up to meet skident needs and interests. A 
^ few quality courses of this type are recommended rather than 
* a proliferation of such courses. Thescvmini-cyurses can also be 
incorpgrated into advanced levels of the sequential program, 
but they need not - and j^robably should not — constitute the 
entire upper level program. What these mini-courses can add^ 
to the curriiculum is a feature which makes it possible for stu- 
dents who are riot planning to continue their formal education 
after high school to use foreigil language skills in entry-level 
jobs.. , 

Relating Teaching to Career Education 

How can the teacher who recognizes the importance of 
career education in foreign* language implement this idea? First 
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ofallj the teacher must be motivated to find ways to relate 

is^dng^n^i3fv^his=op^hen43lassroom,-^nd-^ 
with the world of work — that segment of the world in which a 
conscious effort is made to produce goods and services for the 
benefit of oneself and of otl^ers. The teacher'iis motivation may 
be a natural outcropping of the teachfsr^s own explorations in 
the world of work, whether through research, in-service study, 
of employment in'a non teaching position during the summer 
moijths or other noncontract period. Once ,the classroom 
teacher's own horizons have been bxipadenedr^esulting in a 
desire to implement the comprehensive career education con- 
cept, the task of motivating students becomes easier. 

The role of the classroom teacher in the correlation of 
foreign language study and its^ career implications Consists of 
the following: / 

^ (1) To devise and locate ^methods and miaterials designed 
to help students understand and appreciate the career 

implications^ of foreign language study • ' 

» . «» ■■ 

^ (2) To use career-oriented methods and materials in the 
program, where appropria:te, as a means to gain edu- 
cational motivation 

i^) To identify occupations and match skills 

(4) To reiatfe regular classroom^ experiences and materials 
to the career education activities in foreign language 
studies' ^ 

(5) To help students acquire and use good work habits 

(6) To help students acquire decision-making skills 

(7) To help students develop, clarify, and assimilate per- 
sonally meaningful sets of work values 

(8) To integrate, as fully as possible, the programmatic 
assumption of career education into language activities 

and teacher-student relationships ^ 

^ * # 

(9) To highlight tlie world of work in the target culture as 
well as within different ethnic groups in the United 
States ' • ' 
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(10) «*To provide sttidentB, if necessary, with specific voea- 
— tional- competencies at a level that will enable them 

to get jobe 

(11) To help*students, if necessary, acquire job seeking and 
job acquisition skills 

(12) To participate at times in the job placement process 



Teaching Strategies 

" * 

There are a number of ways to relate different stages of 
career education to foreign language studies. One of the most 
useful is to Correlate regular textbook materials and classroom 
^ techniques with career development concepts. First, teachers ^ 
and Students should be aware of the potential and the limita- 
tipns in careers for which .knowledge of a second language is 
a primary skill — chiefly teaching, translating, and oral inter- 
preting. In general, the job requirements for translating and 
interpi-eting tareers are stringent; they are more demanding 
than teaching; and positions in these fields are relatively 
few. These occupations should not generally be recommended 
to an average student of languages. Moreover, at present it 
is unrealistic and misleading for teachers to suggest that there 
are readily available translating or interpreting jobs available 
in the U.S» government or in the United Nations. 

What teachers should emphasize in discussing career uses 
of language skills is the wide variety of positions for which 
knowledge a foreign language is an important ancillary or 
supportive skill. The range of positions is so considerable that 
these occupations can be found in any one of the fifteen U.S. 
Office of Education career clusters. There is a useful listing of 
such Careers^ accompanied by illustrations, anecdotes, and 
statistics, in the pamphlet, **Foreign Languages and Careers,*' 
published by the Modern Language Association. The list of 
positions extends from the entry level to executive or profes- 
sional status, and it covers such diverse fields ^^business and 
industry (sales, engineering, banking, secretarial); civil service 
(foreign service, Peace Corps, education, law, Vbrary science); 
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media (radio, television, film, newspapers, and other types of 
publishing); science, health services-fdoetersriiirursesr-nurses- 
i>~aides, health advocates); academic social sciences; apd travel 
aiid tourism. Examples of jobs range froni taxi di*iver or hotel 
receptionist to foreign correspondents and executives in multi- 
national corporations. In each case, language skills enhance 
and extend the job seeker^s specialized preparation and eliable 
Jbi^Mff her ^tOiffl for a Wider range of positions. Th6 job 
options may include posts with U.S. liritts overseas, with 
/branches of ^reign jfirms located in the US^^ and with urban 
; coniimunity groups that serve non-Englisl^Wpeaking' peoples. 

^reachers should make students awiire that acquiring 
second language skills will broaden their opti^ias in any of the 
career are.as mentioiied and in many eases will increase their 
earning capacity as well. A recent survey majtl^fe by the Modern 
Language Association found that more than> 7Q percent of U.S. 
business firms report that second language 0ilh are iniportant 
in some way in their business operations, pome were actively 
seeking employees with fuiv^tional langufgfe; Skills and sensi-' 
tivity to social and cultural differences ariiftiijg peoples. World- 
wide, English is the accepted language of the business wwld. 
Whei) p.S. firnfs senVJ specialists out of the country, they select, 
those Who go otithe basis of their expertise in a specialty, such 
£1$ sales or*lengineering, rather than for their language skills. 
However, a survey being made for the U.S. Office of Education 
. is finding that businesses would prefer the people they send 
to'bp able to^function well in the language of the host country. 
Many firms express thfe view that lA^hen the sole reliance is on 
Eriglish in business dealings, serious human relations barriei^s 
exist which ean> be extremely difficult to overcome. 
' ^ Starting at the awareness stage of ""career education devel- 
opment, the teacher should not only enhance students' knowl- 
edge of career choices in which foreign languages are useful, 
but 'Should also help students develop gelf-awareness of their 
* own interests and potential in terms of such careersrTheVe are 
many-* clabsrb0rii. activities t'o help develop both self-awareness 
and Knowledge df careers in which foreign language is an addi- 
tional to^L The following models are presented as examples of 
career education texercises that can be done- in the foreign 
'language <*lassrooni. 
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Model A Career awareness 

— irtwQ-stage~exerGise eaitlielp students exaniiiie their own inter- 
ests and strong points and then relate what they learn to career 
choices, ' * . 

*"lf Have. the students list five things they have dofie in school 
(be it elementary^ junior high, or high school) or in their free • 
time of which they are proud. Next, have them list five things 
that the>; think they do well. Notice that these are positive 
items to help students feel good about themselves and begin 
looking at their own capabilifies. When the list has been com- 
pleted, have the students go over it once more to number the 
five items according to the following: 

a) Place a '*V* after any item that required workingwith other 
people, 

* b> Ptace a after any item that required working alone, 

c) Place a "3" after any item that was more dependent upon 
physical effort. 

d) Pkc« a "4'* after any item that was more dependent upon 
mental effort. ^ 

^ e) Plae^a *'5*' after any item in which the student was a 
leader, 

S) Place a "6'* after any item in which achievement involved 
some sort of competition. 

After the students have completed to) through (f) above, have 
them discuss what they have discovered (or simply tell the class about 
tine item .that scored most often on their l^t|^^ ^ 

'^2) Have the students Jist five jobs tl{at they might consider as 
their adult-*'career/' After completing the list, the students 
should answer questions such as: 

a) Does anyone in mv fat^^^ly wi^rk in this careei? 

b) Do 1 know anyone in thisx^areer? 

c) Have I don6 any reading ab6ut this career? 

d) Have I spoken to anyone about what the career is like? 
What is the approximate salary for this career choice? 

f) Does the career require more use of head or of bunds? 

g) Is there special training required? . 

h) college nect*ssary? 

i) -Is this position available near my home? 

. j) WilM work more with pedple or with things? 

* i • 
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k) Will tlje work done indoors or out-of-doors? * ^ 

I) Will the Work schedule be fixed or flexible? 

m) Will I have a supervisot or will 1 be relatively independent 
in my work? * < 

n) Will I wear a uniform? . 

b) Is travel involved? 

The student will then 4iscuss their possible career choices and 
the reasons for their preferences. Another follow-up activity Would be 
a discussion of what the students learned about themselves and their 
iiiterei^ts. They might coniplete the statement, "I was surprised to 
learn../' or '*! discovered ihat...." Depending upon the level of the 
language course^ these exercises will, be either in English or in the 
target language. J 

After the students 'have completed allc^f the above, the teacher ^ 
. will go round the room and check one of the five careef selections 
each student has made. The career should be one in which foreign 
language is a major prerequisjte or an adjunct tool. The teacher will 
then write the title of that career in the foreign language for each 
student. Students will then prepare at home, in the library, or in 
clas% (using resource materials) a brief job description in the target, 
language. The description might include; ' ^ 

1) Place of work (institution) 

2) Work hours * 

3) Probable salary ^ 

4) Major responsibilities 

5) Skills needed other than foreign language 

These short descriptions may hh presented orally to the class, and 
the teacher can question the class about the information presented. 
The descriptions also may be written-out with a picture of the job 
attached, if possifcj^e, and placed on a bulletin board or displayed in 
some other mannelf. Oood resources that help students learn about 
careers in the target culture are foreign language newspapers, maga- 
zines, arid foteigii editions of telephone directories (yellowf pages). 
The directories ar^ available in public libraries or may be ptirchased 
from the local telephone company. 

The teacher can prepare a dialogue presentation which includes 
several occupations. The class can discuss these occupations and 
de"dde^whettref~"the"~ca 
Culture or are universal occupations. 

When concentrating on a specific unit, such a^ transportation, 
sports, tourism, communications systems, buying or selling, and the 
lUce, the teacher should build in activities that relate to the world of 
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work. Through field, trips, class visits by workers, student projects, * 
or role playing, the vocabulary units can also become career units. 



Model B -^Career exploration 

In orientation and exploration, the second stage of career edu- 
cation development, each student should get a more comprehensive 
treatment of the careers that involve knowledge of a second language 
and that have been selected as interesting by the students and the 
teacher. The following sample exercises encompass the career explo^ 
ration component of career education. 

Sample Exercise 1 —r Exploring careers in foreign language 

In this exercise, the teacher will guide the students in the following: 

a) Bring in a resource person who can be interviewed by the 
class and who will answer many specific questions about ,a 
particular career choice. 

b) Show a filni or a filnistHp that relates foreign languages to ^ 
different types of careers. 

c) Visit a business or other organization in the comniunity where 
second language proficiency is required or useful. 

d) Have students choose different occupational clusters and in- 
vestigate occupations within the clusters that can be related 
to foreign language skills. (The students might prepare charts 
with this information and discuss these in class. The charts ^n 
c'ontinue to be useful if posted in classrooms or near the school'j^ 
guidance^ offices.) - 

Sample Exercise 2 i- Molding a foreign language career orientation 
fair 

Invite from ten to twenty people in the community to spend a 
morning at your school. These guests will meet with students in small 
groups to 'discuss informally their own occupations for about half an 
hour. To give stuiients a chanceHo explore at least three careers, three 
consecutive^ sessions might be held. Afterwards, students and guests 
could have a social period with refreshments and opportunity for 
further career discussions. [ . [ 

Sampl€-Exercise^^Z^=^l2i^t^^ — — — ^ — 

The teacher might prepare an audio cassette that lists job descrip- 
tion^ in the target language. Help in preparation of the cassette might . 
' be obtained from other language te^tihers and from native speakers 
in the community. After the cassette is viewed, studtots ar^ asked 
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to guess each profession that has been described, Flash cards picturing . 
various professions and giving job titles in a foreign language are 
aLVailable from commercial firms in Prench, Spanish^ and German. 

Sample Exercise 4 — Role simulation mini-courses 

Ten-week cours^ dealing with a specific career area in terms of 
its foreign language needs can be prepared so that students can move 
from career exploration to role simulation. This will help them decide 
if a specific job is suitable for them. Such a program was prepared by 
Patricia Breiner of Cincinnati^ Ohio, on travel and trade careers. 
A group of careers in this category was studied in depth, with students 
watching actual job procedures on field trips and filling out various 
job forms for practice'purposes. Students also simulated some of the . 
^ career roles. For example, they conducted tours in the target 4an- 

% guage for other language students and called attention to points of 
interest in- the high School complex. Most of the materials used to 
prepare this mini-course were obtained frbm gaverunient agencies, 

. The$e materiajji^'eingiljt with immigration, passports, currency, rate of 
exchange, and the like. Similar mini-courses in Germ^n^^re success- 
fully being used at Ridgefield High School in Connecticut. 

'^fi . • ' 

Sample -Exercise 5 — Students teaching students 

Another idea is to have advanced foreign language stud<^nts put 
together and run a mini-courSe for students in other courses. For 
example, they might, teach some functional vocabulary and language 
•skills to students in vocational education courses such as food services, 
cosmett)logy, and auto mechanics. This type of program is being used 
by Barbara Bigelow at Cit)s*land E[igh School in Prince George's 
County, Maryland. 



Sample Exercise 6 — Surve\4ng for present and future needs 

As students get ready to narrow down career opportunities to 
specific jobs they find, desirable, they must determine the current 
level of demand for workers in these occupations and the entry-level 
job requirements. They should ask themselves whether they will need 
to get some post-secondary education; whether their use of a foreign 
. language in t^e occupation will be a primary, ancillary, or adjunct ^ 
i skiH; and whether they will ne^d to take more foreign language study, 
Ctossland Senior High School has also tried activities in some of 
^ J "\ the&S areas.lPdri^igri lahgulTge^s^iidents^have surveyed local businesses 
to find out present and'future needs for workers with a second lan- 
guage* This Surve^^ information is usfeful to the entire school because, 
in addition to turning up information on foreign language needs^^ the 
survey provides a profile of business opportunities in the area. 
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*A typical survey, pointed here to stimulate the teacher's a«d students' 
imagination, is as follows: 

a) Type of^^biisiness \ , . . ■ ' - - . ■ ■ — ■ < • ■ — 

b) Number of employees ^ . i^...-., . .-.^-^ — : — ^ — — — ^ 

c) Location (locals state, or regional) ^ — ...u— — — — ^ — _ 

d) Do any of your customers or clients use or speak a foreign^ 
language? (Lieave room for "y^'' boxes.) 

e) Do you presently employ people with foreign language skills? 
(^^Yes and ^*nQ" boxes.) 

f) Are applicants with foreign language skills preferable? (**Yes'* 
and **no" boxe$.) 

g) What percentage of ydur employees have at least one foreign 
language^ skijl? 

less than 25% . 26 to 50% J 1_ more than 50% 



h)Pleaie check the foreign language skills that you would con- 
sider most important for employees of the following categories: 





Listtjning 


Speaking . 


Reading 


^Writing 


Clerical-secretarial 










Sales 




•* 


* 




Technical 










Managerial 










Executive 











i) In which of these employment areas do you Expect a need 'to 
arise (or increase) in the next two to three yeaiis. Please check* 





Expect 
need td*^ 
arise 


Expect 
need to 
increase 


Estimated 
number of 
hew positions 


Clerical-secretarial 








Sales 








Technical 








Managerial 


3 






Executive ^ 









j) Piea^ check the languages which would be benefrcial to em- 
ployees in your business setting. If more than one language, 

please number in. the order of their importance (1 ^ most 

important, and so forth). , 

Spanish — Russiap Others (please specify) 

., " JPrench Japanese — - 

. . German Korean . ^ — < ^ - . ^ 
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k) Would anyone in your company ^be available to speaTc at a local 
/ secondary school pn the importance of foreign language skills 

in your business? Yes'* ""and "nO" boxes.) 

- .. i.' ^ . ^ ^ 

1) Other comments: . ^ - - . ^ . - 



m) Position of person completing survey^ (optional); 



Sample Exercise 7 — Foreign language and the communications ' 
media <3 ^> 

Still another exercise that can be integrated easily into the more 
advanced level of a foreign language car^r emphasis is the preparation 
of a biweekly or monthly newspaper by^all language classes ih the 
^ schooL This can jbe done in cppperation with the journalism staff". 
The newspaper articles csin be done either on a voluntary ba^is or as 
written class assignments, and they can recount cjurrent events in 
the school. . ^ * ' ' * * 

Another apprpat'h is to hav^ foreign languageJstucTents present, 
in the target language, once-a-week aiinounceinents of major Events 
ov^er the school's loudspeaker system* The language used for- theses 
announcements might change from \<*eek to week. These exercises are 
particularly useful to students interested in newspa^ijer, radio, and 
public relations jobs. * ♦ ^ « 

Sample Exercise 6L— Careers for Spanish-speaking Americans 

One example Of the way that an industrious teacher can help 
students prepare for specific careers that require or benefit from softie 
knowledge of a foreign language is the course in career Spanish 
piirepared by Tony Tamarkin at Manchester Community College in 
Connecticut. Although this program is considered a sefcond-year 
language course, it has many features which can be 'adapted by the , 
secondary school teacher. / * . # 

^ Realizing the need for 'd more practical approach to language 
learning in the Northeast, especially at*the community* college level, 
Ms. Tamarkin prepared materials for an audiovisual **'Career .Spanish" 
course. She wanted to draw iVom the community at large those 
\^Orkersiwhose jobs called for an understanding of Spanish as well^is 
those students in the college enrolled in a specific program that would 
place them in contact with the Spanish-speaking community. 

This course has three focal points: medical careers, ^i^blic service 
careers, and business careers. There are 24 lessons in all, which consist 
of the following materials: u ' * ^ 

a)i Three- to four-minute television dialogue (often filmed on 
location for better role simulation) .. 
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* 

b) Overhead transparency eontaining the written dialogue 

c) Three-page student lesson: * ^ 

1) Page 1, new vocabulary * . 

2) Page 2^ grammatical review 

3) Page 3, additional questions relate^ to job procedures 

d) Audio cassette: . ' 

1) Part 1, pronunciation practice with the dialogu'e and 
* vocabulary list . ^ 

2) Part 2i grammatical exerdses "using* present, preterit, im- 
perfect, and future tenses 

3) Part 3, an oral practice^using the additional questions in the 
student lesson * * , 

e) Mimeographed- materials — welfare* applications, charge ac- 
count applications, hospital admissions questionnaires, and 

. so forth ' , . 

For examplt!, lessons in the medical section include: emergency 
situation 1 (possible appendicitis), emergency situation 2 (nausea and 
fainting), hc>spital admissions (personal^and medical^ history), preg- 
nancy, taking a blood test, taking an X ray, occupational^'therapy, 
dental hygiene, and the visitiiig nurse. 

After representatives of (rther colleges visited the program, it 
received full transfer credit^ii^Connectieut. Any student or membea* 
of the community with tw0^^;years of high schodl Spanish or a year 
; of college Spanish may takeJtKe course, which is given in the evening 
to accommodate everyone. At the end of two semesters, students and 
wbrkers? in this program ate able to understand and speak Spanish 
within their chosen profe^ions. They do not merely utter commands, 
but can actively comrtiujiicate and handle their eiitire occupational 
roles in the^cond language. _ 

The results are directly related to the materials, which took three 
years to prepare. These materials completely immerse the student in 
the second laflPguage. They bombard the student's senses — sight, 
sound, and even touch as the student handles the different instru- 
ments necessary in an occupation ^ while simulating job procedures 
in the classroom. 

The students begin with a televised dialogue. They recognize tile' 
type of job and the essence of wh^t is happening because television - 
use9 a combination of sound and sight. The native speakers do not 
iilow their speeehr atid aUn^xtraneous noises on t^^^ 
retainedjon the televii^ion tape in order to keep the situation as close 
as possible to real life. The teacher reviews the specific vocabulary 
- with the student, acting out and gesturing to show word meaning 
whenever possiblei J|efore the initial Viewing of the televised dialogue. 
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The students know that only Spanish is spoken unless the teaehter is 
discussing some cpltuxal mpect or a very difficult point in the lesson. 

' After the first viewing of the filmed dialogue, the students see thfe 
Itcript on an overhead transparency. The teacher asks simple questions 
of all the students, who use the dialogue as an 4id. The teacher points 
to the answer so that the student is not at a loss for words. Then 
students watch the dialogue on television a second time. This time 
they understand a great deal fnore and again use the dialogue trans- 
parency, although the teacher now discusses each question or bit of 
information in a personalized manner. For example, **pid you ever 
take a blood test?'* Where did you take itr' '*Wereyou comfortable 
in the office?** "Did you like it?*' "Does it hurt?** "Why did you need 
thi^test?" ^ ' 

At its next meeting, the classhelj^ the teacher prepare a synthesis 
of the job procedure which is shown bnr the overhead transparency* 
Below is an example of such a synthesis in "Taking a Blood Te^t.'* 
ThiB partictilar lesson is done in Spanish, but it could be done in any 
other language as well. The English translation (in parentheses), 
which can be transformed into other languages, is provided. 

a) Identificaci6n: "Buenos dfas. Yq soy el t^nico/* 
tidentification; ''Good morning. I am the technician.") 

b) Explicaci6n de por qu6 el paciente e^t^ aqui. 
.(Explanation of why the patient is here.) 

c) "Explicaci6n d'e la prueba de sangre: "No se pdnga nervioso.*' 
^Explanation of the blood test: "Don't be nervous.") 

d) "iHa comido o bebido desde la medi^noche?" 

' (**Have you eaten or drunk [anything] since midnight?") 

e) La prueba: *'$uba la manga; la banda apretada; haga un pufio; 
guarde el brazo derecho; es &6I0 un pequefto pinchazo; no le 
dolerii* No se mueva." 

(Thelest: "Roll up your sleeve; [I am making] the bandHight; 
make a fist; keep your arm straight; it*s only a small prick;' it ' 
will not hurt. Don't move/") 

-The synthesis is necessary to get the actual sequence of events 
in a particular job in focus in both the instructor's and the students' 
minds. The students work in groups of two or three, playing different 
roles until they have mastered the lesson. Whea they are ready, they 
tell the teacher and take an oral exam. Either the classroom teacher^ ^ 
anothier foreign language speaker, or student will play the opposite- 
role (|atient,-clienty-customer).^he-burden-of-getting -and-givingall- 
pertinent information rests with, the students being tested. 

the pi^ram has been so successful in reaching its major goal 
to build student fluency^^in the chosen occupational situation that 
these materials are being tried experimentally for persons in the com- 
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muiiity who* have never stuSied Spanish^ and they also will be used 
for an w-service course- at Hartford HosppitaL 

Using ttns type of material as first approach to learning Spanish 
necesssitates a mucH slower pa6e with each dialogue than is usually 
" the case^ and* this mugt be a specific lesson .arrangement (beginning 
with the shortest, gramriiatieally easiest lesson, and progressing to the 
more difficult unit). Although the beginning student 4:annot be 
expected to be fluent in the language, he or she should be able to 
: master a great deal of needed vocabulary> basic verbe and pronouns, 
and adequate pronunciation. « 

Dpring on6 Semester the teacher allowed students to choose the 
. * lessons tliey wanted to learn. Of necessity, no more than three dif- 
ferent units could be studied at one time in the classroom. This 
^ enabled the teacher to work with each of the three groups on the 
overhead transparency during the class period. The teacher did not 
allow this freedom of choice until students had worked together 
tlfrough the first two units and understood ^the methodology being 
used and the routines involved in learning each lesson. The technique 
is espeeialjy well suited to a classroom where a teacher's aide or 
student helper is. available. , ^ 

This is an exciting program* using all possible attention getterft 
irhe teacherls reivarded with appreciative students, happy tlmes^with 
n : "/un'* uiethod, and concrete results jn terms of job needs. 

Sample Exerme 9 — Foreign language in Aviation 

A good example of how to gear career emphasis to local needs Js 
. a program at August* Martin High School in Jamaica, New York, 
where many courses have emphasis on aviation* The school, located 
one mile from Kennedy International Airport, is a comprehensive 
high school that offers a full academic curriculum iis Aveiras courses 
related toaviation and tlje air transport industry. In language courses, 
an aviation vocabulary^ is integrated into regukr lessons whenever 
appropriate. For example, in a language unit on food» students might 

• simulat.e a dialogue between a steward and passengers who are having 
an on*b6jird meal. To give students in .language classes' a firsthand 
look at the target language bemg used in the%orld of work, students 
also visit the Air France and Iberian Airline terminals, at Kennedy 

^ Airport. > <^ * 

Other Teaching Strategies 

— . — ^ — — — ^ — : — . — ^ — ' - -t ■ — — — - — — — ■■ ■■ — ' — ■■ — ^ — 

As teachers of foreigpi iaftguages begin to work into a pro- 
gram that encompasses Career education ini their classrooms, 
th^y should consider ^participating irv any work experience or' 

job placement program that their schools offer. They can vvork 
' * * 
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* along Avith vocational education placement teachgrs^ or with 
guidance counselors in heli)ing to place students who have had 
a second language in a job or in an internship of some kind, 
whethei? paid or unpaid. Practice in fhe target language in such 
placements will greatly help students build language skills and 
learn for themselves abbut^tlTe^iany conmiunity areas where 
there are -jobs that are best Served by a person wi|:h a second 
language. . 

: To help students forge-links with jobs, the foreign language 
teacrher might also prepare a small classroom unit on job appli- 
cations, resumes, and job interviews which will give students 
* practice in emphasizing their skills in a target language. Em- 
ployers who find it useful to have workers with second language 
' ' skills should know that these students have the sought-after 
skills, and the students must learn to give these skills a promi- 
nent mention when seeking employment. 
^ As students proceed through the language learning se- 

i " quence, the teacher should continue to emphasize how the 
^study of language, as'conceived in a liberal arts senses, results 

V. in some practical skills that will enable students to function 
in particular occupations. Because students will ^be looking 
more and more upon job options in terms of personal choices, 
the need for individualized preparation becomes greater. 

At the Live Oak High School in Morgan Hill, California, 
instructor Gerald Logan individualizes language ^study by 
offering his German students career education in six general 
areas: secretarial* stewardess, commercial employment, restau- 
rant and motel work, scientific German, and home economics. 
^ Each student selects one of these areas and works out a se- 
mester contract with the teacher involving eighty hours of 
work. Using ah extensive collection o^materials which Logan 
has amassed, the student builds a project which will use foreign 
language skills as well as related skills. One student, who was 
interested in home economics, used information in the G^i;man 

V magazines, Hem Made, Brigitte, and Schdner Wohnetti to 
mak^ clothing. She read articles in these m agazines on clo t hing, 
then selected some fashions from Neue Mode for detailed study, 
mastered directions in German for making several dresses and 
* blouses, and used German patterns. During her home eco- 
nomics period,^ the student, with help from the teacheri made 
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the clothes. She received a semester of credit in German and 
a-semester of credit in home economics for her 160 hours of 
wo*rk in both departments on this project. 

In Dade County, Florida, a Title III grant iSrogram fostered 
the development o^a highl y individualized langu age program 
that was geared to career interests of students. The materials 

* prepared for this Tprogram cover five vocational areas: aulo-' 
motive services, barber and beauty shop work, food services; 
radio and television repair, and retail sales. Students instruct 
themselves with packages in which there are tapes, visual 
materials, and printed materials. Teachers who use this pi*ogram 

..get special in-service training. The materials are intended to 
serve students from the ninth grade through adult education. 
^ Another approach-is to give students a list of the various 

* kinds of occupatio^is in each of the work clusters that have 
been designated by the U.S. Office of Education and ask them 
to decide which jobs specifically require proficiency in a second 
language. This can be followed up by a student compilation of 

^ tasks that musj: be performed by a person holding one of these 
" jobs. Now the student has enough information to write a dia- 
logue or monologue in the target language, incorporating 
characteristic situations on the job. The written material be- . 
comes a composition exercise to be corrected by the teacher. 
Next, the student makes an oral presentation to the class. The 
teacher's evaluation of student proficiency takes into account 
mastery of the tasks fieceateary in the job as well as command 
of vocabulary, grammatical structure, and pronunciation. 

As students begin to narrow their ftelds of interest and 
; competence, further specialization is po.ssible. At this time, 
questions are likely to come up that the teacher and a general 
resource person may not be able to answer. This will require 
l>ersonal contacts with people in the specific occupations. To 
disseminate information gleaned in these contacts, these pro- 
cedures might be useful: 

jl) Interview^, on^audio or _videotape^-personsJa.yari0Us^ 

fields who actively use foreign languages in the course 
of their work: engineers, secretaries, hospital personnel, 
construction workers, mechanics, hotel clerks, and air- ^ 
line personnel. 

o ' ■ 14G * 
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• (2) Interview native speakers^ abouj; their culture with 
regard to specific topics in the world of work. Write a 
. paper on the interview for presentation 4o the foreign 
language <*la8S and for publication, in the school news- 
paper or news bulletin* 

Often, teachers will find that students who enter foreign 
language classes already have specific aiid fairly well-developed 
sSa^Bjkrd can be related from the outset to jobs in which 
knowledge of a second language is an asset. In such cases, the 
teacher*sinain task will be to evaluate the skills that students 
have learned in these corollary subject areas and relate them 
to foreign language study. For example, those with clerical 
skills might well enhance their opportunities for good jobs and 
advancement if they have competence in a foreign language. 

teachers should not postpone offering career-oriented 
instruction simply because few materials may have been pub- 
lished for d foreign language program with a career education 
focus. Start with materials at hand, and find ways to use them 
in the classroom."^ Materials needs should be discussed with 
^les representatives of publishing companiei^io that they will 
reconsider their textbook goals and develop appropriate ma- 
terials. Meanwhile, an enthusiastic teacher probahly will find 
that students are willing to share the responsibility fof locating 
resources as part of their learning experience. Activities in 
which students discover relationships for themselves and learn 
to do other independent work are, after all, an important part 
of educaction. 

Career emphasis implies a new focus, some redirection in 
the classroom, and greater integration with other disciplines. 
Therefore the foreign language teacher must reevaluate tra- 
ditional components of the language course and decide which* 
terms are estJential in meeting new goals^ At times it may be 
necessary to stress functional objectives at the expense of some 
traditional to*pics» Fortunately^ the current emphasis being 
given in foreign language instruction to the teaching of liter- 
ature and culture as a way of life allows for a here-and-now 
approach, and it is well suited to the purposes of career 
education, l/sing this approach, the foreign language teacher 
can answer more adequately the questions that have been 
raised by many students: **Why am I studying a foreign lan- 
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guage?" and '•Where am I going to use my knowledge of a 
foreign language?" 

To be most effective in developing career education as a 
component of foreign language instruction, teachers must keep 
in close contact with guidance and administrative personnel in 
the school. Sometimes, poor communication results in the 
guidance counselor's directing all but the best students away 
from foreign language study. Counselors, as well as school 
administrators, must be fully aware of the philosophy of the 
foreign language educator and how it is to be implemented. 
Furthermore, they must see the results of success with many 
different students in terms of student enthusiasm, lowered 
attrition rates, and good parental response. 

The elitist image of foreign language education will be 
eliminated only as foreign language teachers concentrate and 
coordinate their efforts by (1) providing foreign language cur- 
ricular options that serve the entire school population, and 
(2) informing all sectors of the school and Community of th^ 
goal^ and purposes of foreign language education.- 
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Career Education 
in the Health Sciences 
and Recreation Cjassroom 




i/^-^ The day is past when the physical education specialist 
served as the school health educator, first-aid spnexjialist, athletic 
trainer, coach, recreation director, and teacher '*bf all sports, 
games, and dance. Health, physical education, and recreation 
are. recognized today as separate disciplines, and the profes- 
sionals, because of their training, are becoming specialists who 
serve the needs of people of all ages. 

The evolution from the umbrella concept, which once in- 
cluded a wide array of functions under the term "physical 
education," is reflected in the reorganization of the national 
professional association, the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. This body now has na- 
tional associations serving each of the disciplines — health 
educators by th^/Association for the Advancement of Health 
Education; recreation specialists by the American Association 
for Leisure and Recreation; and physical educators arid sports 
educators by the National Dance Association, tlie. Mati^^ 
Association for Girls and Women in Sport, snxdi^im National 
Association for Sport and Physical Education.^fi^^ the 
Alliance, there are other professional associationis serving 
educators in these fields, among theril the American School 
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Health Association; t}ie %te^^^ Health Division of the Amer- 
lean Public Health A^ociat^ the National Recreation and 
Park Association^ the National College PhysiGal Education 
Associatiott fipr Men, and the National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women. 

;\ Despite differences in professional preparation and the 
ways in which each discipline serves, there are man'y things in 
commoi\ and ^rpiany close relationships. AH of the disciplines 
deal specifieaLlly with the human factors involved in movement, 
Well-being, and improving the quality of personal life. Because 
these interdisciplinary relationships sometimes confuse profes- 
sionals ^nd lay persons alike as to the distinctive functions of * 
each discipjine, it may be helpful to say what these are. 

Physical education is concerned with human movement 
that deyelops neuroinuscular skills, physical fitness, and an 
appreciation of bodily needs for physical development and 
ekercise. It covers such interests as the dance (which also has 
esthetic oripns), athletics of all kinds7^7Td~pianrted~iB^^ 
programs to maintaii^godd health or to restore health to per- 
sons with medical problems. 

Health education in schools has three components: health 
instruction, hfealth services, and the promotion of healthful 
school living. In all components, a major function is to translate 
scientific and medical information into layman's language in 
order to promote optimum health and to improve the quality 
of people's lives. Once, the primary concern in this discipline 
was the prevention and control of disease. Modern life has 
changed this emph^isis, and today health education is focused 
On a far wider area — all of the physical, emotional, and even 
spiritual problems that confront humankind in its natural 
environment or which some persons have created for theniselves. 

, Recreation as a discipline is moving toward use of the term 
*ieisure** to describe its functions and to define its field. **Re(5re- 
ation" is a more limited term, because it implies a specific 
experience that an individual selects to meet personal needs or 
desires. The term "leisure*' introduces an awareness of a long 
span of time — that large portion of human life in which people 
can make choices of the ways in which they use nonworking 
hours to enrich and broaden themselves and attain personal 
fulfillment. 
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^ Linkages with Career Education 

Historically, career concerns have been an integral part of 
education in health, physical education, and recreation. Stu- 
dents have generally been attracted to these fields for two 
reasons: because they found great pleasure in them, and 
because they sav/ the-potential for a career. Those interested 
iii careers usually wanted to become health and physical edu- 
cation teachers, coaches, recreation leaders, or professional 
performers. 

Students still are attracted to health, physical education, 
^nd recreation programs for the enjoyment they offer and for 
career reasons, but there are important changes! Increasingly, 
the. focus in these programs is on improving the quality of life 
for all students, not just those who are the most highly skilled. 
Physical education, for example, now offers many individual ' 
and dual sport activities — such as tennis, golf, archery, bowling, 
and cross-country skiing — as well as team sports. Moreover, 
the career possibilities for students with health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation knowledge have greatly expanded. The 
kinds of jobs available* in the health field, for example, have 
proliferated. The increasing complexity of life has escajated 
demands for relief in the form of physical education and recre- 
ation servicers. 

These changes have opened promising areas for career 
education in the three disciplines*. There are many important 
ways in which career education can continue to broaden the 
appeai of health, physical education, and recreation subjects 
and link subject content to the growing awareness by students 
personal needs throughout their lives. First, there is the* fact 
that good mental and physical health, knowledge of bodily 
functions, and wise use of leisure have much to do with career 
success. In addition, the three disciplines now offer a wide 
variety of direct and indirect routes into future careers. Each 
discipline has its own career education potential, and it is 
therefore discussed separately. 

Career Options in Health ^ ^ «^ 

Health education, like other parts of th§ education system, 
should seek opportunities to develop and reinforce the indi- 
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viduaFs self-image and feelings of self-worth. Those who lack 
positive self-concepts hstve little or no interest in futuristic ' 
goals such as careers, and certainly not in careers which de- 
mand a great deal of effort, time, and training <^ost. 

Because any career choices that people make are influenced 
heavily by their value systems, some of the content in health 
education should help students examine their values as these 
relate to their future work, their future lives, their Community, 
and their world. Da these yalues include the desire for economic 
independence, pride in accomphshment, and occupational 
satisfaction — and are these values supportive of good health? 
This is well worth examining, because it has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that students who can give correct answers in class 
to questions about risk-taking in such as drug use, venereal 
disease, smoking^ and jobesity still will use drugs, become obese, 
become infected with venereal disease, and smoke tobacca It 
is a clear indication that knowledge alone does not guarantee 
positive life-6nhancing behavior. Health education offers stu- 
dents many opportunities to develop, clarify, and periodically 
reassess these critical areas in career decisioh making and 
career success. / 

Health education must also give them an opportunity to 
examine their personal strengths and limitatidiis in all aspects 
of emotional and physical health and the influence these factors 
may have on career choice. Obvious health considerations are 
physical disabilities, such as blindness, deafness, and bodily 
abnormality. ^ * 

But it is not only what a person bringps to a career that is 
important; equally important is what a career may do to that 
person. For this reason^ a health education course should also 
encourage students to consider ihe influence that different 
careers might have on their health in terms of years of hard 
physical labor or years of sedentary Work. Information on the 
stress associated with yarious careers should be included. 
Physicians indicate that a great number of illnesses have some 
psychosomatic origins and that the emotional response to the 
8<:ress of daily activities often results in physical problems — 
headaches, ulcers^ heart attacks, and emotional breakdowns. 
Anplher example of the impact that work may have on the 
ind^dual is th6 heavy use of alcohol in certai^ occupations. 
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Indeed, occupational drinking patterns should be included in 
the information students seek when making career decisions. 

Health education must also deal with the unexpected. No 
one expects an accident to happen, yet large numbers of people 
are disabled each year from automobile, home, and work-related 
accidents. This hiay force an individual to make a new career 
decision — one that makes allowances for disability, a particu- 
larly painful experience when one*s work is dependent upon 
a specific physical skill. The loss of a hand or an arm may mean 
that even with a prosthesis, one can no longer perform the 
physical tasks of a well-established career. Physical disability 
resulting from a chronic disease m^ also force an alternative 
career decision. For example, a radio announcer who develops 
throat cancer and has a laryngotomy will no longer be able to 
perform in the same capacity. His whole personality ahd life- 
style may have been built round his radio voice. 

Societal attitudes toward illness and toward ?iny unusual 
features of a rehabilitation or recovery period may influence 
ah individuars opportunity to choose a career. Often this m an 
acute problem for persons who have suffered an emotional 
breakdown, a problem from which no one is immune. With 
mood stabilizing drugs and antidepressants, recovery may be 
swift, and reentry into normal life, including return to work, 
may occur, within a few Weeks. Yet because of society's atti- 
tudes toward **the mental patient," an individual may be 
limited arbitrarily as a worker. 

At each stage of hfe, there may be new liiliitations as a 
result of the continuing process of physical aging. But there 
may be new options as well. Knowing the rol^ that good physi- 
cal and mental health play as one grows older may motivate 
students to maintain health so that future choices will not 
be limited. ^ 

For ydung women, knowledge about health may mean 
making ijnmediate decisions on ffilmily planning as well as 
career plaiming. Knowing more about pregnancy will help them 
ilrealize that there is an optimum period for childbearing and 
that there may be a **too early'' or '*too late" time to have a 
family. Consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of 
early or late childbeajing may well enter into decisions young 
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wotoeri make about the timing and nature of thl^ir future 
careers. * \ 

Expanding Caireers in Health ' / . I 

Thfe public's growing awarehess of health problems and 
view of health care as a right, rather than a privilege, have 
increased the demands attd expectations, for health services. 
People have been educated to use preventive health measures 
such as regular immunizatioxis. Pap smears, family planning, 
dental checkups, eye examinations, multiphasic screening, and 
health maintenance checkups. These increased demands, com- 
bined with technological advances in health services, have 
^ created an array of new career opportunities. Some require 
years pf prolonged training; others take a year or less of train- 
ing; and"' still others require short-term, on-the-job training. 
Thes e new careers cover an enormous ^ange, from those that 
are in direct contact with patients to supportive services such 
as laboratory work, medical supplies and -equipment sales, 
administration, advertising, and public relations. 

The health care industry now employs more than 3.8 mil- 
lion persons, ten times the total in 1900, At the turn of the 
century, three o^t of five health workers were physicians. 
Today only one in ten health workers is a physician because 
new allied careers have extended the role of the physician, now 
at the top of a large pyramid of workers who have taken over 
many functions that only doctors and nurses were allowed to 
perform in years past. There are now more than 200 health 
careers listed by the National Health Council in its health 
careers directory. These careers provide ngt only a way to earn 
a living, but personal rewards from knowing that one's contri- 
bution is in some way — directly or indirectly — made to people 
who are in need of help. Sudt careers can offer great rewards 
to young people who are searching for meaning and personal 
satisfaction in their work. 

Most people think of the traditional roles of doctor, dentist, 
and nurse when thiey think of Ileal th^careei^. Jeachers should 
encourage students to investigate the entire range of health 
opportunities. They should give students a cljancelko visit and 
talk to allied health professionals during career days or on 
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field tripe so that students can learn f6t themselves that there 
are many health careers other than tKose most familiar to 
tilem. They should learn that there now is a great world of 
"career opportunities in health. * ^ ^ ^ 

Among the careers that may need to be brought to the 
attention of students are those of medical engineering or elec- 
tronic specialist who design^ operate, or maintain medical tools 
such as pacemakers, surgical equipment, life-support equip- 
ment, automatic monitoring electrocardiograms and other 
monitoring equipment, and automatic multitesting laboratory 
equipment. Many of these ^careers call for mechanical and 
engineering interests and abilities, but youth with such interests 
often are not aware of the$e careers as good possibilities for 
themselves. Students should also learn that today more women 
are becoming doctors and more men are |)ecoming hui*ses. 
Moreover, the nurse's role has changed from doctor's helper 
ja^geciali^^ 

titioner, nurse associate, and nurse midwife. EachTias its own 
defined area of responsibiHty, role, and function. 

Exploring Health Careers / ^ 

a. 

Students can learn firsthand about health careers* through 
school and health fairs to which health wprkers of many kinds 
are invited to discuss and demonstrate their skills, Employment 
after school or during the summer in a doctor's office, dentist's* 
office, hospital, or other health facility can greatly expand a 
student's knowledge of the importance and range of health 
occupations. ^ 

Field trips, when they are planned round specific learning 
objectives and do not attempt to serve too many students at 
one time, can also provide a rich firsthand experience for glean- 
ing information on health career^. F^ossible sites for field trips 
include: 

(1) Medical research center 

(2) Public health department 

(3) Physician's office . i 

> (4) Dentist's office ^ ^ i 
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(5) 
(6) 



Water t:reatment plant ♦ ' 



4 



Refuse disposal and sewage treatment plant 
Industrial safety office 



< (8) 

m 

' v(10) 



Satellite or outreach health' center 



Emergency information anc^ referral center 
Emergency medical transportation center. 



(11) Prosthetic limb manufacture and fitting center 

(12) Military hospitaL " 

(13) Civilian hospital 

(14) Private medical cUnic' . . 



(15) Mental health aenter 

(16) Voluntary health agency * 

(17) , Nurses' training school ^ 

(18) School nurse's* office , 

(19) Consumer protection office 

(^) University eye bank (or kidney bank, and so forth) 
facilities ^ 

Field trips can ^easily become exhausting for the teacher and 
unproductive for students unless good plans are made well in 
advance with the firm or industry to be visited and with stu- 
dents who are going on the field trip. Once at the work site, 
students riiust seize every opportunity to survey the jobs and 
assess them in terms of their difficulty, the skills required, the 
academic preparation needed, the nature of the work site, and 
the salary (optional) and job satisfactions inherent in the 
occupations. , . 

For example, in a study of industrial safety, students might 
visit a number of sites* and compare the kinds of jobs in the 
safety field arid any different requirements from one firm to 
another. Jn addition, they might visit industrial sites where 
'the nature of the work is such that many hazards would be 
pr^fsent if it were not for safety equipment on the machinery 
' and if workers had not been trained in prevention of unsafe 
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pradtices, such aa leaving tools lying about, failure to use hard 
hats or protective glasses^ and the like. On a walk through an 
industrial plant* the teacher might point out potential hazards 
or rhight solicit student ideas about such hazards. Studies of 
industrial safety should also include learning about the require- 
ments and enforcement of laws and ordinances that set occu- 
pational safety standards. Among sources of information for 
these studies are the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration in the U.S. Department of Labor, the Bureau of Mines 
in the U.S. Department of the Interior, and state departments 
of health and labor* , 

In a study of medical laboratory services, students might 
visit an optical laboratory where lenses for eyeglasses are made, 
a dental laboratory, and a laboratory specializing in prostheses. 
These visits offer not only an in-depth view of each work site, 
but also an opportunity to compare tasks at each site and to 
determine the relative degrees to which artistic skills, engi- 

• 'llij^ knowledge' of anatomy, antl~oth 
necessary. 

Each unit of health education — health instruction, health 
services, and the promotion of healthful school living — also 
offers special opportunities for career development. 

Health Instructiok - 

The entire health instruction curriculum is based on re- 
search and the daily experience of hundreds of different 
scientists, technicians, and practitioners. The curriculum is 
dynamic and One whose content is changing constantly as a 
result of new scientific discoveries and changing patterns of 
service delivery in the health industry. All of this mean that 
the health instructor h^s an excellent opportunity (as well as 
an obligation toward increasing the human resource pool in 
health occupations) to give students insights into the wide 
variety of careers open to them. For example, in a single unit 
such as that on the heart and cardiovascular system, the 
teacher can heighten student interest in the studies by dis- 
cussing a host of career options. In the study of anatomy and 
physiolog>' of the cardiovascular system, some of the discus- 
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sion might center on the functions of the following occupations 
in this field: 



^Physiologist 

Exercise physiologist 
(stress testing) 

Dab technician 

Cine photographer 



Hematologist 

Electrocardiogram 
technician 

Medical illustrator 

Still photographer 



In the unit study of heart disease, these occupations might also 
be discussed in some detaiU 



Physician, general practice 
Physieitin, internist 
rphysician, anesthesiologist 
Nui-se, intensive coronary 
— ca re unit ~- — — 



Physician, cardiologist 
Physician, vascular surgeon 
Physician, cardiac surgeon " 
Nurse, general duty 



Nurse, operating room 
Nurse, mobile emergency ^ 

coronary care unit 
Nurse's aide 

Psychologist/psychiatrist 

Pharmacist 

Medical electronics 
engineer 

Air ambulance pilot, 

helicopter 
Health educator, patient 

education 



Nurse, emergency ward 
Paramedic, mobile emer- 
gency coronary carexmit 

Ambulance driver 
Radiologist 

Hospital administrator 

Heart-lung machhie 
operator 

Pharmacologist 

Medical insurance agent 

Consumer protection agent 

Hospital orderly 



■ Health Services 

Teacliers should also consider the career learning oppor- 
tunities that are inherent in such school health services as 
screenings, immunization, and physical examinations. Merely 
explaining to students that they are **getting shots'' to protect 
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theni against germs fails to pre^iit a total concept of public 
health programs and career opportunities. 

First of all, m the school health clinic, students can gain 
personal information that is important in ^their consideration . 
of t-areer possibilities. Diiritig vision an,d hi^^ring screening, for 
example^ a student can le^rn about any sight or hearing limita- 
tions that might make it inadvisable to enter certain fields 
(findings of this kind should of course be verified by a physi-^ 
cian). Sensitivity to immunisations given- at school may also 
have implications for career planning. 

Interest in health careeb can be stimulated by telling stu- 
dents about all of the tasks^involved in planning and carrying 
out invmunizatidri^or screerting programs. This will increase 
their awareness of the range (^f possibiiities in health and of the 
fact that there are health specialists in public information and 
"in the mass communications i^iedia ps well as in program plan- 
ning^ health administration, jjiublie health nursing^and other 
nioTe:tradTtion^tTotes^ — ^- i ^ ~^ ^ 

Contacts with the school |iurse, physician, psychologist, 
and health counselor may lead ^ student to become interested 
in these fields as a career. To build on this interest, teachers 
might ask students to serve as >ifolunteer assistants to each of 
the health professionals. The student assistants might run 
information campaigns, keep records, or work as school health 
room receptionists. 

When students see first aid being given in a serious emer- 
gency situation, teachers and counselors might build career 
interest in civilian or military emergency care occupations. 
In the civilian sector, there are likely to be many new^ job 
opportunities in this field as a result of the 1973 Emergency 
Medical Ser\nces Systems Act, which authorizes federal grants 
to help in the development of comprehensive emergl^ncy medi- 
cal systems across the nation. It provide.^ a wide array of career 
opportunities, such as helicoptei* medic, communications spe- 
cialist, burn care technician, and area trauma care coordinator. 
School activities dfealing with emergency care and other health 
care services should include related functions of the local fire 
and police departments, as well as those of community leaders 
and agency personnel who are involved with legislation, train- 
ing, and admihistration in the health field. 
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Mealthfut School Living 

' One of the primsiry concerns of health education is the 

promotion of a safe and healthful school environment. In this 
area* career possibilities are numerous and far-ranging. 
Whether the school is a new one with the finest^ of facilitie^^, 
or an old school with lighting or other structural problems, 
students can explore the contributions that have been made - 
br should be made — to t^ieir environment by architects, sani- 
tary en^neerS) sanitation inspectors, electrical wiring inspec- 
tors, maintenance workers, and grounds' supervisois. They 
might also examine the school setting, decide whether there is 

, noise or air pollution in this setting, and learn what city plan- 
ners can do to help prevent or overcome such problems. - 

If the school has problems involving the security of persons 
and property, students might examine these problems in the 
light of architectural design — the size and shape of school 
— - — — buildings in r e lation to th e ir funct iORS,- and th e kin 

communications and security systems that are present in ^he 
buildings. Careers in law enforcement could also be explored 
in connection with school security problems. School exercises 
in disaster preparedness might be used as a starting point for 
learning about careers in fire services, law enforcement, radi- 
ological monitoring, radio comniunicatiox}», and the like. 

Students niay become interested in careers through school 
food! services, including management, purchasing, nutrition,' 
menu planning, and the Storage, processing, preparatiojti, and 
distribution of food. A school health instructor can team nutri- 
tion learning with career education by presenting a problem- 
solving lesson to help students understand these various facets 
of food service. If the cafeteria happens to be one that re- 
sembles a battlefield, with fqpd used als ammunition, or if there 
^ are boycotts of the lunch line because students complain about 
the food, the problem solving might focus on this. Students 
could examine the tasks of each food service worker, the pay, 
^nd any career ladder opportunities or lack of them — in the 
food service field* If students are d^featisfied with the food they 
are offered, they might give special attention to the tasks in 
menu selection, food purchase, and food preparation in terms 
of the persons who are most responsible for, each of these ele- 
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nientB* Then, on the basis of their research; studyits mighty 
propose feasible changes to improve the s€-hool lunch menu pr 
the lunchroom atmospherfe. 

Career Options in Physical Education 

Traditionally; physical education in secondary schools has 
been geared toward development of sports skills and physical 
fitness. Only too often, performance standards have been im- 
posed externally without recognition of an individuars personal 
motivations and aspirations. While external performance 
standards do motivate some students, they ciiuse others to 
withdraw from experiencing their own individual levels of 
excellence. .Whenever this has been the case, it has produced 
some bitter fruit*^An article in the New York Times described 
the point of view^ of a person not highly talented in sports but 
who becomes ji nonparticipant: . 

SportsWorld is a state of mind in which the winner 
becomes good because he won; the loser, if not actually 
bad, is at least reduced, and must prove himself over 
again, thfough competitition....But for most Amer- 
icans, the specialness of sport, the joyous, yes ennobling 
quality that can lift us out of our lives* toward new 
Standards of excellence, that can inspire us to stretch 
our bodies and spirits, will still be out of reach. . . . Amer- 
ican sports will still emphasize highly ^structured con- 
tests for the talented elite, and most Americans will 
still be discarded by so-called physical education 
tea chefs, by recreation supervisors, and by coaches, , 
discarded to stand along gymnasium walls and cheer ^ 
for others, discarded to watch forever from the stands 
or in front of the television set. 

Awarenebii of this problem, and the desire to serve all stu- 
dents, well is bringing change into physical education in our 
secondary schools. The trend is toward enriching the curricu- 
lum with a variety of one- and two-person sports, and the 
adoption of a view of sport as many forms of movement rather 
than as a contest to be won or lost. Career education has an 
important .place in this changing environment because it em- 
phasizes the need of all student* for 'career development in all 
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areas of sehool instruction, and it heli3s to make physical edu- 
cators aware of the rich resources they have to oft^r every 
student who enters their classes, 

Obviously, there still are certain career options r^elated to 
movement ^^here knowledge and adherence^ to external stand- 
ards are essential for success, Anyone interested in pursuing a 
professional career in sports must measure personal perform- ^ 
ance levels against those needed by the professional athlete. 
However, many other people in many other occupations also 
benefit from participation in some sport, dance, or other form 
of exercise* Mo\*ement serves to fulfill the societal needs of man 
by pibviding relief from other pursuits and by offering a 
universal language arid common„ point of connnunication. 

^ The more complex- and industrial a society becomes, and the 
more remote the physical demands on the individual, the more 
crucial and supportive the role of physical activity becomes. 
The increasingly sedentary life-style by a large part of our 
population often is attended by emotional and mental strain. 
Thus voluntary and planned involvement in movement activ- 
ities becomes an essential ingredient in maintaining a balance ' 
in one's life. 

Students' career education needs in relation to physical 
education cover a range as broad as that displayed in individual 
skills performance. Those who excel in selected skills may enter 
the ranks of professionals,* \yhile others can use their knowledge 
of movement in various forms of teaching, in allied areas, in 
other fields requiring physical provCess, and in careei's where 
there is need to get some physical release or to maintain physi- 
cal vitality, such as occupations that may lead to intellectual 
stress (scholar, researcher, accountant), and occupations in- 
volving minute or taxing physical skills (dentistry, drafting, 
secretarial, assembly line, and production work). 

The development of career awareness across this span of 
student ihtevests does not require the displacement of physical 
education subject matter. Rather, career education is largely 
a matter of focus, and it enriches course content and increases 
student interest by helping all students discover personal 
rewards that they can cany away from their physical education 
classes. 





iCABBEit Education m HBALt« ANiiPi^BCREATio ifS 
Students with Peripheral Iiitereista * • ^ 

For those whose interest is faint in physical education for 
its own sake, or in physical education And allied careers,, the 
teacher could encourage an exploration of the' many relation- 
ship^ between occupational ^demands in careers that interest 
the students and some of the Underlying concepts in physical 
education — the development of dependability, accuracy^ time-- 
linesSj eommunication, and motor skills. For example^ young 
people who are eager to become doctors, engineers, electricians^ 
or artists Gould learn the importance of needs for fine motor 
skills in these occupations and how such skills can be cultivated 
in physical exercise and games. ^ 

Another area that might be explored is the degree of physi- 
cal demand in various types of work. In the Dictionary 6f 
Occupational Titles, tfie U.S. Departnient of Labor includes 
in its occupational analyses the degree of physical demand ' 
usually required — sedentary, light, medium^ heavy, and very 
heavy — that are requisite in activities such as carrying, lifting, 
pushing, and pulling. Students might cheek this dictionary for 
physical denlands and other content in occupations that 
interest them and add it to whatever else they have learned 
about the occupation. Then they might analyze what can be 
learned in the physical education, program. They are likely to 
discover that even if they are not prepfaring for a physical 
education career^ they are preparing in physical education 

. classes for careers that they find interesting aind potentially 
satisfying. Through career education approaches of this kind, 
the physical education teacher has an opportunity not only to 

• motivate student interest in the physical education program, 
but to contribute to the ftind of realistic, factual knowledge 
that students possess as tney get ready to make important 
occupational decisions. 

Students Seeking Relaited Careers 

At the opposite end of the spectrum in terms of student 
interest in physical education are the young people who seek 
a career in physical education or a related field. This group of 
students also needs time in the classroom to learn about the 
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uijderlying Goncepts of physical ediication. It is imperative that 
these students understand not only th^e outcome of movement 
in the form of a skill, but also learn about the structure of the 
body as it applies to the end product. The concepts of biome- 
chanics, exercise physiologjs muscular kinesiology', and motor 
learning should be an integral part, of the curricfulum. By 
spending a portion of the time now available for teaching 
physical education on concept development, teachers will pro- 
vide students with a basis for applying knowledge about move- * 
ment to various career options, including those that do not 
involve movement per se but require an understanding of 
movement. ^ 



Athletics and Sports Careers 

Competitive athletic progi'ams in schools, colleges, and'^ 
professional ranks demand talent on the playing fields as well 
as knowledgeable coaches, athletic administrators, team man- 
agers, and athletic^trainers. Many young men and women have 
^en attracted to a career in athletics as a result of high school 
sports participation, Some have risen to financial security and 
levels of national admiration because of their athletic ability. 
Not ail professional players are outstanding performers, how- 
ever, and those who achieve high performance levels rnay have 
relatively short careers. But their advanced knowledge of cer- 
tain skills often opens otjier career options to them. Amorjig 
these occupational options are athletic co^ch, athletic adminis- 
trator, and team manager. 

^ The athletic coach uses his knowledge of, training, sports 
Skills, and strategies in working with talented persons who seek 
superiqr professional levels of skill performance. Coaching 
opportunities range from the Little League level to the heights 
of Olympic and various national championships levels. At all 
levels there is an opportunity for a major role in the success 
of individual players $nd teams. 

Students learn much about coaching as sports participantSj 
but their expt^riences can be broadened through directed read- 
ings and planned observations of coaching techniques and 
behavior if they visit traii^ing camps and practice sessions and 
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pai*ticipate in coaching clinics, have conversations with suc- 
cessful coaches and athletes, and watch a film review of a game. 

Certification of secondary school athl^ic coaches seems 
imminent? Such certification wnll *be based on scientific col- 
legiate preparation and practical experience, but it will still 
k^ep the secondary school CMjaching field open to people whose 
major field of training has been in academic disciplines other 
than physical education and sports. The purpose of certification 
is to assure competent coaching techniques while protecting 
the health and safety of student participants. 

' Athletic administrative positions are part of both educa- 
tional and professional sports. The administrator's tasks 
include scheduling athletic events, planning tournaments and 
transportation, making insurance* arrangements, planning the 
use of facilities, lining up game officials, purchasing equipment 
- and uniforms, developing and maintaining relationships with 
sports organizations, serving as the official voice for the athletic 
progi-am, and finding sources of finance for athletics. Skills for^ 
this occupation frequently are acquired during e^cperience. as 
a player, coaching assistant, or student team manager. 

The team manager in some ways is like^ an administrative 
intern. The job calls for supervision of laundry facilities, inven- 
tories, and repair of equipment and uniforms. Daily preparation 
for practices, scrimmage, roadtrips, and competitive play keeps 
the team manager in close touch with administrative require- 
ments of the team and offers invaluable experience for moving 
up the administrative ladder. 

Athletic tmimi^i^ also perform vital sports functions. Some- 
w^hat comparable to coaches, th^y supervise the preparation of 
wu'estlers for matches and the training of long-distance runners" 
and other single competitors in sports. In the past, most ath- 
letic trainers got their experience ^s interns to a respected 
. trainer; but in recent years, this occupation has become a 
significant part of high school athletic programs, and many 
young people now begin learning the occupation through ^vol- 
unteer wfork in the high school trainiftg room. In addition, there 
are clinics and other training experiences offered to interested 
higtyk^hool students by companies that sell athletic equipment 
anSicedical supplies. Later, high school graduates can continue 
in this field as student trainers in college and — with additional 
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preparation iii the iield of .]^|i^sical therapy — can gain eertifi- 
eation as athletic trainers, Those who do not eventually become 
professional trainers often discover viable careers iti physical 
therapy and related work in hospitals and private practice. 

C&reevs in Teaching 

Students interested in teaching physical education s oop 
discover that there are various skill levels at which they can 
teach. If they want to become a college or public school teacher, 
they will in all likelihood need formal college preparation. On 
the other hand, there are positions as teachers' aides and teach- 
ing posts itt adult education — for example, the ymca and com- 
munity centers — which require less formal preparation. 
Whatever the job, teaching physical activities requires under- 
standing the structure and function of the body as it relates to 
movement forms, the learner, and the teaching-learning process. 

A physical education teacher can encourage students to 
enter this field through a planned program of observation and 
assistance. Experience in high school as a gynmasium super- 
visor, intramural assistant, equipment manager, or leader, of 
a sports club or other student group can help students learn 
one important component of teaching — how to organize and^ 
handle administrative duties. Other ways te help students 
explore the nature of the occupation is to give them responsi- 
bility for locker room supervision, roll checks, equipment issue, 
facility s^ifety chec|cs, instructional assistance, and athletic 
team management. Not only do students greatly benefit from 
these career exploration experiences, teachers get interested 
helpers and feedback on their program from students who have 
seen it from many different angles. 

Students considering careers as physical educktiott teachers 
will find that they can widen their horizons on careers still 
further by observing physical educators at various i^ites, such 
as other schools, private clubs, and civic centers. Professional 
teachers of sports and athletics include tennis, golf, archery, 
and swimming instructors at resorts, hotels, health and exercise 
clubs, Swimming centers, and camps. Discussions with many 
different **on-line'* practitioners, participation as volunteer 
workers in different programs, and employment after school 
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or in the summer can further expand the stu^diHTcnowledge 
of what it's like to be a physical educatiojfrlnstruetor. 

Through these varied contacts, they \vill also learn that 
teaching opens -the door to other professional opportunities. 
Among these career possibilities aterjobs as writers of instruc- 
tional materials, researchers in various areas concerned with 
physiological and psychological aspects of human performance, 
and owners and managers of clubs and other sports-oriented 

establishments. ' 
♦ 

Allied Career Options ..^ 

great number of allied career areas develop from interests 
in physical education and sports, ranging from occupations that 
have direct and obvious connections to. those with more subtle 
connections. The design, production, and sales of sports equip- 
ment and the design and improvement of facilities for many 
different sports are fields open to persons with physical educa- 
tion and athletic interests. Moreover, the demand is brisk in 
certain sectdrs. Industry seeks designs for more durable bad- 
minton racquets, more protective football helmets, and safer 
equipment. Women athletes have been instrumental in opening 
new jobs in the design of tennis, golf, and ski apparel that is 
both attractive and functional. 

Interest in physical activity has encouraged expanded 
building programs for school, college, agency; community, and 
governmental facilities for athletics and sports, and has opened 
many new jobs for the sports professional. Working with archi- 
tects and engineers, the sports expert can contribute to the 
development of functionaVand safe facilities. Nlany professional 
golf instructors now are golf course architects, able skiers 
manage and develop ski resort-s, and a^gi*eat many athletic 
coaches serve as consultants to mahlifacturers of artificial turf 
and other playing surfaces. Some dancers no longer perform; 

.-they use their talents and experienc;e in stage and set design. 

" At the same time, directors of dance groups, choreograj)hers, 
and artistic production specialists are being ^sought for high 
school and ccfllege prog]?lamsMn the performing arts. 

The wide^fanging career interests bf physical education 
students are s.timulated in a variety of ways. Science classes 
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may challenge them in their assessment of the physiological 
parameters of an individual when exercising. The physical 
education teacher may arrange visits to clinics and hospitals 
^o that students can observe the exercise and physical reha- 
bilitation of patients; and, students may even become involved 
in the physical rehabilitation of sonieone in their own family — 
be it an inherent disability or a postoperative recuperation 
from surgery, or the healing 'of a broken bone or torn ligament. 
The extent to which students chpone careers in physical educa- 
tion and related fields is a function of theii- desires and percep- 
tions, plus the ability of the physical educator and other 
teachers to expand the perceptions of students and stimulate 
their interests. 

Two extensive allied fields offer some specific examples of 
how the physical education teacher can use course content to 
build bridges between physical education and the fulfillment 
of students' occupational interests* These fields are sports 
medicine ^nd sports communications. 

Sports Medicine 

The emerging field pf sports .medicine fascinates many 
young people. Using the expt^rtise of physicians, physiologists, 
psychologists, engineers, physical educators, and electronic 
specialisl;s, workers in this field are exploring many problems 
related to medical aspects of sports, games, and dance. Their 
functions range from rehabilitation of persons with sports 
injuries to -prediction of human responses to the stresses of 
Space exploration* To encourage iatUdent awar?*nes& and inter- 
est in sports medicine, the phyMcjii education teacher might 
encourage and help students get the following experiences 
during the secondary school yeajrij: ; _ 

^1) Work as a^clasS leMer fn^ai^^adaptive program for 
youngsters with physicariiil(]4t<itions 

(2) Visit therapy centers to observe the work and discuss 

the progi'am with cHnicians and their patients 

* «?y 

(tl) Plan and participatfe in a conditioning program Jn which 
physiological cHanges iii weight; rest, regular heart rate, 
♦ exercise^ Jie^art rate, blood" pressure, and mother physio- 
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logkal data are noted and recorded (could be done 
under the direction of the athletic trainer, schoolphysi- 
dan» or physical educator) 

C4) Serve as a subject in the study of exercise stress at a 
» nearby univei'sity or hospital 

(5) Volunteer services at a hospital in an exercise stress 
laboratory or in a physical therapy unit 

(6) Serve as a student assistant to the athletic trainer in 
the high school's athletic program 

(7) Attend professional conferences on rehabilitation and 
sports therapy 

(8) Elect high school courses focusing on human physiology 
and human health 

Sports Communications 

In the communications field, there is increasing interest in 
people who know imports and can communicate that knowledge 
in an inte resti ng and informed way as newspaper reporters or 
as radio and television sportseasters* To stimulate student 
interest in these career fields, physical education teachers 
might do the following: 

" (1) Invite local reporters to class to talk about their profes- 
sion, and schedule visits to the local newspaper, televi- 
sion, and radio stations (in^ many local communities, 
there are cable telexision stations whicKlTre committed 
to local coverage and might be willing to allow students 
to develop local programming) 

(2) Let local newspapers, television, and radio stations know 
about students who are "available for after-school work, 
and provide placement information to students 

J (3) Have brochures prepared which describe new aspects of 
( school sports, dance, and related progi^ams 

(4) Provide bulletin boards, and make students responsible 
for keeping them current on information about class 
tournaments, interscholastic sports, and newspaper 
clippings 
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- (5) Eneojjrage accurate and able.;sports coverage in the 
School newspaper 

(6) Encourage Btud^^nts to interview leading school athletes 
and send press releasises to local neivspapers ^ ^ 

' (7) Start a camera club^ or provide photographic cbverage 
of sports events by students, and set up an appropriate 
display area for photograi)hs ^ 

(8) Get students to help keep scores and other interscho; 
' . lastijc gante statistics 

(9) Give stydents a chance, to have a leadership role in 
developing and selling adverti.^ing and putting together 
programs to hand out at sports events 

(10) Let highly motivated students travel with coaches to 
scout other teams in order to learn coaching techniques 
and to enhance their understanding of interscholastic 
sports ^ 

(11) Get permission for a regular morniiig homeroom period 
of sports discussion or a lunch Jiour sports synopsis to 
be announced over the schaiof's public address system 

(12) Encourage students to work on the sports section of 
the school yearbook 

(13) Get a news exchange going between schools in the same 
district or between sports rivals 

_jrhese AC^^ not be limited to students whose 

major interest is physical education* By calling upon students 
whose chief interests are in other subjects to participate in 
these events, physical education teachers can widen the scope 
of their teaching and help make all students aware of their life- 
long needs for physical exercise and well-being. 

Career Options in Recreation 

There has been a ma'ssive surge in recent years in the field 
of discretionary time activities. Leisure and recreation now 
constitute a $150 billion industry that has great potential for 
continuing expansion. Contributing to this gi'owth have been 
(1) increases in the population, especially in urban areas where 
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tiie pace and Ihe compression c/f people into limited space 
multiply the Recreational needs, (2) greater mobility^ (i3) earlier 
retirement, (4) automation of work, (5) better education, ac- 
eompanied by awareness of cultural resources and the impor- 
tance of physical and mental fitness, (6) larger blocks of free 
time on holiday weekends, (7) shorter workweeks, and (8) 
changing value systems w^hich place a higher premium on 
personal development and interpersonal relationships and a"^^ 
womewhat lower value on the traditional ethic of work {oy$ 
work's Bake. 

Occupational opportunities are broad in the field of leisure-'i 
time pursuits. A 1967 human resources study predicted that 
the 303,000 full-time jobs in parks and recreation at that time 
would climb to the equivalent of an estimated L2 million full- 
time positions by 1980, using both full- and part-time jobs to 
anive at this total, „ ^ 

The National Recreation and Park Association has iden- 
tified more than seven hundred kinds of occupations which call 
for knowledge and skills in the area of leisure-time activities. 
Some of them have other skills components, and some are new 
jobs that have not yet ihade their way into the Labor Depart- 
ment's Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The occupations are 
of an enormous variety because they are located in widely 
varying places. Among these are urban parks, wilderness areas, 
resorts, industrial and business sites, youth centers, commer- 
cial recreation enterprises, religious centers, retirement centers, 
. hospitals, mental iiistitutions, i^risons, stadiums, community 
centers^ zoos^ aequariums, housing developments, environ- 
mental control and other agencies at all levels of government, 
and private clubs. The range of job opportunities runs from 
positions requiring less than a high school diploma to those 
requiring unique and highly specialized education. Many jobs 
can be filled by handicapped persons. 

Although the rapid emergence of the leisure industry has 
made it hard to identify all of its potential employment oppor- 
tunities, most of these fall under four occupational headings: 

(1) Recreation services: Jobs that call for planning, cre- 
ating, and supervising programs, and for providing 
leadership and instruction in recreationaJ activities. 
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Careers in this field involve a large amount of personal 
interatJtion ^ 

{^) Recreation resources: Jobs that include those related 
to the planning, development, maintenance, and protec- 
tion of natural and synthetic resources used for leisure 
purposes and the production, distribution, and sale of 
recreation products. These |obs forni a support system 
for the recreation services group 

(3) Tourism: Jobs that include publicizing touH^t facilities; 
making travel arrangements for tourists; providing 
tran8portation,1[iousing, food, and services for tourists; 
and offering activities for tourist participation" 

(4) Amusement and entertainment: Jobs that are centered 
round amusements such as skating rinks; live, filmed, 
or broadcast performances; athletic*con tests; instruc- 
tion in entertainment skills; trailing of animals for 
entertainment purposes; and persa/al services4n places 
of entertainment 

A career education program for these occupations will 
greatly enhance a student's opportunities fpr entry-level em- 
ployment during and after the high school years. However, it is 
highly unlikely that a single secondary school discipline can 
give adequate attention to a field so interdisciplinary in its 
content. Every teacher and counselor in the school should be 
a resource for career education in recreation and leisure occu- 
pations: The physical education teacher has much to offer in 
sports-oriented occupations. Art and music teachers can de- 
velop important leisure-linked knowledge and skills in their 
classrooms. The communicative arts — a significant element 
in a great many leisure and recreation jobs — are the specialties 
of English and foreign language teachers. Science teachers can 
play a major role in the career education of students who want 
to work in forests and other outdoor ^^ites. 

Teaching Models for Careev Education 

To facilitate the inte^ation of career education for the 
leisure occupations into the school curriculum, the U.S* Office 
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of Education-spoiiaor^d curriculum guidelines (Verhoven and 
Vinton, 1972) give specific classroom activities in mathematics, 
the language arts, the expressive art^j, science, and social stud- 
ies. The material covert the various career education levels — 
awareness, exploration, orientation, and skills .development - 
and focuses on infusing career education into the various disci- 
plines with no drastic changes required in the extant curricu- 
lum* In the following two models (adapted from the uboe 
publication), mathematics and the expressive arts are each 
linked with leisure for a look at some of the types of occupa- 
tions that can be found in these fields. The interdisciplinary 
elements are strikingly obvious. 



Model A 4 Relating the fields of mathematics and leisure to careers 



This model contains four sample exercises wherein mathematics 
and leisure^ occupations are linked to specific jobs. 



The program assistant at a loeal television station is arranging 
rehearsal rooms for auditions being held for a new musical group to 
consist of five guitars and two drums. The musicians who show up are 
twelve guitarists and five drummers. 

a) How many combinations of guitar players can be chosen? 

b) How many combinations of drummers can 'be chosen? 

c) How many different sets of musicians can be chosen for the 
group? 

d) How many audition rooms will be needed? 



Sample Exercise 2 - Roulette tourneur (dealer) 

An American roulette wheel has 38 compartments round its rim. 
Two of these are numbered "0'' and "00'* and are colored greeni Of 
the others numbersil through 36), half are colored red and half are 
black. In order for the roulette dealer to have control of the game, he 
or she needs to know the answers to the following questions: 

a) What is the probability of the ball landing on *7"? 

b) What is the probability that a black number will win? 

e) What is the probability of each of the following coming up: 




Sample Exercise 1 — Broadcast program assistant 
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2rEither ^*0*^ or "00"? 

3) A red number? 

4) A red number, if the previous 25 spins had resulted in a black 
number coming up? 

5> A number that is not red? 

Sample Exercise 3 — Billiards instructor 

The billiards instructor wants to determine the path of the follow- 
ing billiard balls. Complete the path of each, assuming that the ball 
stoi)s when it reaches a corner. 
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a| On which table does the ball have the simplest path? Can^'ou 
explain why? 

b]^ What do you notice about the paths of the balls on tables e 
and /? Can you explain? 

e) Do you think the ball will^always end up in a corner? (Use 
diagram g.) ^ 

d) If the ball starts from the lower left-hand corner, do you think 
that it can end up in any of the foun corners? If so, why? If not, 
why? (Use diagram h.) 
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Sample Exercise 4 — Crai>s table overseer 

The dots on a single die range from one to six; thus the numbers 
on a pair of dice can be added together to make from two C**8nake 
eyes") to twelve ("boxcars")* In' order for the table to **win for the 
house,'* the overseer needs to know the "odds." In other words, he or 
she must know the answers to such questions as the following: 

a) What is the probability of throwing a double? 

b) What is the probability f.)f throwing a seven (two and five, six 
and one, or foui* and three)? 

c) What is the probability that one die will have a number less 
than three and the other die will have a number greater than 
three? 

d) W^hat is the probability of throwing a ten? A twelve? 

e) What is the probability of not throwing a double? 

177 ' 
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' Model B"-- Hetaiing the fields of leisure and the expressive arts to 
careers 

Because childreji leam early in life from visual and tactile actiy. 
ities, the disciplines of the compressive arts — dance, drama, music, 
physical education, and athletics - are excellent vehicles for career 
education. When they are combined witban equally desirable disci- 
pline such as ^leisure/* the teacher has a sure-flre course that will 
attract many students. 

The following sample exercise give the student an opportunity to 
develop awareness of self while exploring occupations that are liiiked 
with jobs in leisure-time pursuits. Although the arts are often seg- 
mented by teachers into grade level, true student progress is based 
upon the developmental levels of children and young adults, rather 
than their age and grade level. 

« 

Sample Exercise 1 - Dance 
a) Awareness 

II Have the class observe and report on rhythms they have 
discovered outside the classroom (liiovement of trees, m\u 
mals, and so forth), recognizing that each student is unique 
\ in lijs or her style of movement. 

2) Have students associate rhythm and movements with mood $ 
(use music to create moods)* 

3) Have the students create interpretive movements for some 
area of study in leisure occupations — rain and wind, vol* 
canoes erupting, a trip into the forest. 

4) Conduct a folk dance festival with square dances, social 
dances, and so forth. 

5) Have the students read about famous dance entertainers' 
tballet, tap, interpretive, and so onK 

b| Exploration 

1) Encourage long^'ange and cooperative projects related to 

a leisure occupations. 

■•■I o 

^ 2) Observe and discuss line, colon texture in relation to projects* 

3) Have students make a scrapbook of travel brochures. Have 
them design such a brochure. 

4) Have the students design an advertisement for a travel 
magazine 6y a theater performance. 

5) Have students prepare for a sidewalk art show. 
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c) Orientation and skills developinent 

1) Work separately with students who are interested in sup- 
portive roles for dance performers. 

2) Encourage students to act as instructors of the dance. ^ 

3) Involve interested students in such things as costume design 
iking, set design and construction, makeup, and stage 

lighting. 

4) Have students write critiques of performances they wit- 
nessed, plan programs that.are similar to these performances, 
and perform other supponive roles for performances. 

5) Have students serve as a booking agent for performing 
classmates. 

6) Have students arrange programs for PTA, service clubs, 
and elementary schools. 

Sample Exercise 2 — Drama 

a) Awareness ' / 

1) Develop student self-awareness and self-confidence. * 

2) Encourage spontaneous, creative play. 

3) Plan student pantomimes and creative dramatics. 
4J Explain jobs and roles of supportive personnel. 

5) ffKV^'sttidmts study how to vrnte a play and then write one. 

6) Make scrapTOoks of lighting, stage sets, costuming, and 



so forth. 
7) Attend theatef ] 



rmances, visit television studios, 
ntations with other schools. 



pn 
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monologues and dialogues, 
creative dramatics and play 



8) Exchange dramat 
b) Exploration 

1) Have students use roft< 

2) Encourage both spontai^eoi 
writing. 

3) Encourage improvement in /le of oral and written critiqnes. 

4) Help students learn the tecHmoues of videotaping. 

5) Have them make and edit a lilnWof class performances. 

6) Encourage them to observe woric ©*f supportive personnel 
in theaters — usheJs, ticket takers^^ighting crews, and so on. 

7) Visit a booking agency so that students can learn the func- 
tions of this occupation. 
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\' ■ " c) Orientatibn ahd skills development 

1) Encourage the reading of plays, operettas, and television 
scripts. ' 

2) Have students write critiques of selected television dramas 
^ or live theater_perforniances. 

3) Use tape recordings so that students can improve their skills 
in pronunciation, enunciation, and interpretive^'reading. 

4) Have students write scenarios, first outlining the plot. 

5) Have students design a set, sketch costumes, or demonstrate 
character makeup. , 

6) Encourage them to work with the school publication to 
advertise performances and to publish critiques on dramatic 
productions. : 

7) Encourage jstudents to participate m supportive roles for 
school productions on local tour. 

^ Sample Exercise 3 — Music ♦ 

a) Awareness ,^ ■ ■ _ _ ^ ■ ■ ^ __ 

1) Help students establish a music center where they can 
explore sounds of instruments. * * 

2) Have them create rhythms with instruments to illustrate 
* circus animals walking. 

3) Use singing rounds and conversational singing. 

4) Have the class listen to different kinds of records and select 
the appropriate music to accompany a series of pictures 
or slides. 

.. ■ " * 

5) Take a field trip to a park or t\\p zoo to make tape recordings 

of sounds. Have the class pinpoint any rhythmic passages* 
' 6) Go to a concert *or a band practice. 

b) Exploration 

* ^ 1) Have the class listen to selected music for mood and then 

match the music to dance, art, or drama. 

2.) Have the students prepare a ^musical background for a 
dramatic presentation. 

- 3) Invite sbloists and group performers to the classroom. 

4) Give concerts in elemental^" schools. 

5) Visit a t envision studio to learn about the use of music in 
telecasts' of various kinds. 
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6) Use excerpts^ of operettas, musicals, and familiar concert 
themes as often as possible. 

7) Encourage students to compose simple melodies, and allow 
time for them to perform them. 

3) Help students coordinate music for school dramas, dance, 
gymnastic*s, and art exhibits. 

, 9) Play music from different cultures and encourage the stu- 
dents to prepare a musical travelogue. 

10) Encourage students to visit — and even serve an internship 
in — recording studios, music stores, music libraries, and 
concert hails. 



Summary 

Implementation of career education in the health science 
and recreation occupations — as in all other career fields — 
needs the support of the community If it is to succeed. If school- 
age youth are to explore careers^atid develop skills i;hat are ~ 
pertinent to real-life situations, many barriers between the 
school and the community must be bridged by special efforts 
* to inform the community an^ gain-its support.^ Moreover, explo- 
ration of careers in these fields should be based, at least for a ^ 
starting point, on local or regional needs and conditions. The 
access to infornia'tion and jobs probably is better 'the nearer 
home those jobs happen to be. . ' . , 

Career education in recreation and leisure-time areas 
should not lose sight of the fact that it is important for all ^ 
*future adults to develop interests, skills, and awareness of the 
uses to which leisure time caa be put. This is true whether 
students^ become homemakers, lawyers, or construction 
workers, or whether they enter ^ome occupation outside the 
leisure field. Leisure is more than a host of occupations; it is 
a resource that all students should learn to use well, and it is 
the responsibility of the schools to prepare them to do so. % 
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abilities, sample exercise, 

English, 68 
algebra and careers, sample 

exercise, mathematics, 44-45 
allied career oj^tions, health 

sciences and recreation, 179-82 
amusement, health sciences and 

recreation! 184 
analyzing 

art careers by function, 
visual arts, 112-14 
p career decisions, sample 

exercise, English, 69 
anthropology, sample exercise, 

social studies, 97 
aptitudes, sample exercise, 

English, 68 
architecture, visual arts, 115 
art. Se^ visual arts 
art management, 112-13, 124 
artists, visual arts, 126 
athletics and spoirts careers, 

health sciences and recreation, 

176-78 

attitudes, sample exercises 
English^ 68 
social studies, 83-84 
automobile industry, sample 
exercise, mathematics, 50-51; 
mechanic, 51-52 



aviation, foreign language in, 163 

billiards instructor, sample 

exercise, health sciences and 

recreation, 186^87 
blood sampling, science exercise, 25 
Jjroadcast program assistant, 

sample, exercise, health s^ciences 

And recreation, 185 

career 

awareness, sample exercise, 

foreign language, 145-47 
choices, gathering information 

on, sample exercise, 

English, 69-70 
exploration, sample exercise, 

foreign language, 147-53 
mathematics, contributio 

of, 38-39 / 
options in healthy 163-66; in 

physical education, 173-82; 

in recreation, 182-84 . 
orientation fair, fqreign , ^ 

language, 147 
career education 

as a tool of science, 21-22 
•classroom strategies, visual 

arts, 114-21 
components of, 9-10 

193 , 

8 » 
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contribtttiotis to social 

studies, 88-89 
definition, 8 
English in, 61-64 
foreign language in, 137. 

141-43 
goals, English^ 64-70 
linkages, health sciences and 

recreation, 163-73 
mathematics in, 36^37* 
social studies in, 78-88 
reinforce and motivate 

learners of mathematics, 

40-54 ; / 
teaching models, health 

sciences and feoreation, 

184-91; mathematics* 40-54 
careers 

and career ladders, social 

studies, 84-88 
benefiting from social studies, 

87-88 

directly relating to science, 

23-27 _ 
for Spanish-^speaking 

Americans, sample exercise, 

foreign language, 150-53 
indirectly related to science, 

27-31 

in teaching, heailth sciences 
and recreation, 178-79; in 
visual arts via cooperative 
museuhi and school 
programs, sample exercise, 
124-27 

chemistry in everyday life, science 

exercise. 25 * ' 
clarifying values^ sample exercise, 

English, 67 
classroom models, visual arts, 

121-27 

clusters, occupational, 138-40 
commercial art ahd the world of 
work, sample exercise, visual 
arts, 121-23 
communications 

media and foreign language, 
sample exercise, 150; 
English in, sample exercise, 
67 

spjorts, health sciences and 
recreation, 181-82 



visual, visual arts, 11:8 
community occupations, science 

exercise. 25 
components of career education. 

9-10 

consumer-related functions, vjsual 

arts. 113, 125 
contributions 

• career education to social 

studies, 88-89 
of career mathematics, 38-39 
social studies to career 
education, 79-88 
crajB tafele overseer, sample 
exercise, health sciences and - 

• recreation, 187 
creative art, 112, 124 

critic, visual arts\ 120-21, 125 

dance, sample exercise, health 
sciences and recreation, 188-89 

definition, career education*, 8 

developing flexible reading rates, 
„sample exercise, English, 65-6t> 

drama, samplt^ exerciscj health 
sciences and recreation, 189-90 

economics, sample exercise, social 

-Studies, 95-96 
electronics technician, 

mathematics, 48 
English - * ' 

career education goals, 64-70 
implementation strategies, 
70-72 

in the communications media, 

sample exercise, 67 
what is career education? 

62-64 

entertaimnent. health sciences 

and recreation. l84 
entry-level occupations, social 

studies, 86 
establishing art resource center 

in school, visual arts, 127 
evaluating results, social studies, 

100-01 

expanding careers in health, 
health sciences and recreation. 
166-67 

experiencing variety of roles, 
sample exercise, English, 66 
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exploring 

eareefs in foreign language, ' 

sample exercise, 147 
health careers, health sciences 

and recreajtiou, 167-73 
mathematics requirements of 

occupations, 46-49; in the 

automobile industry, 49-53 

filmmaking^ visual arts, 116-17 
fingerprinting, science exercise, 25 
foreign language 

and communications media, 

sample exercise, J50 
relating teaching to career 

education. 141-43 
teaching strategies; 143-57 
food adultants, science excercise, 
25 

football helmet, science exercise, 
28-29 

gathering information on career 
choices, siatBple excercise, English 
69-70 

geodesic dome, Science, 29 
geography, sample exercise, 

social studies, 95 
geonietryt preparation for a 

career, sample exercise, 

mathematics, 41-44 
goals 

for career education planning, 

social studies, 90-91 
mathematics, 40-54 
science, 18-19 
great artists, visual arts, 126 
guidance* role of teacher, 
mathematics, 40-54 

health sciences and recreation 
allied career options, 179-82 
athletics' and sports careers, 

176-78 
career options in health, 

163-66; in phy|iical educa* 

tion, 173-82; in recreation, 

182-84 

careers in teaching, 178-79 
exi>anding careers in, 166-67 
exploring careers in, 167-73 
health instruction, 169-70; 
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^ seV vices, 170-72 
healthful school living, 172-73 
linkages with career educa- 
tion, 193-73 
students seeking related 
careers, 175-76; wjth 
peripheral interests, 175 
teaching models for career 
education, 184-91 
history, sample exercise, social 

studies, 92-95 
holding foreign language career 

Orientation fair, 147 
home as the first school, 9 

implementation strategies, 

English, 70r72 ' 
instructional strategies, social 

studies, 89-98 
interdisciplinary 

social Science occupations, 86 
studies, sample exercise, 
social studies, 98 
interests, sample exercise, English, 
68 

knowledge, social studies, 81-82 

language, spoken and written, 

sample exercise, English, 66 
leisure time activities, science, 28 
levels of mathematics comi)etency 

in careers. 39-40 
linkages with career education, 

health sciences and recri»atioh, 

163-73 

*iisten and guess,** sample 
exercise, foreign language 
147-48 

making career decisions, sample 

exercise, English, 69 
manager, visual arts, 120-21 
mathematics 

applied to driving an auto- 
mobile, sample exercise. 
52-53 

career education in, 36-37 
contributions of career, 38-39 
~ guidance role of teacher, 40-54 
levels of competency in 
careers, 39-40 
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teaching models for career 

education, 40-54 
vectors, 37 
inedieme, sports, health sciences 

and recreation, 180-81 
mini'Coutses, sample exercise, 

foreign language, 148 . 
models. See sample exercises 
motorcycles, science exercise, 30 
music 

in science, 28 
sample, exercise, health 
sciences and recreation, 
1&0-.91 

nonprint media, sample exercise, 

English, ^8 
nonvocational as|>^cts of science, 

22-23 

occupational 

clusters, 138-40 

satisfaction, sample exercise, 
English. 68 
oil spills, science exercise, 29-30 
other 

mathematics needs, sample 

exercise, 4B-49 
teaching strategies, foreign 

language, 153-57 

painting, visual arts, 117 
personal growth, sample exercise, 
English, 68; significance of work 
, and careers, sample exercise, 
philosophy and psychology, 
sample exercise, social studies, 

political science, sample exercise, ^ 

social studies, 96-97 
product designer, visual arts, 

115-16 ^ 
purpose of careei' education and 

other education, 8 

recreation. See also health 
sciences and recreation 
resources, health sciences 
afid sciences and recreation, 
184 

sample exercise, English, 68 
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servtces, health sciences and 
recreation, 183-84 
re-creative arts, 112, 124 
relating _ 

fields of leisui'e to careers, 
sample exercise, health 
sciences^nd recreation, 
188-89; of mathematics and 
leisure tjQ careers, 185-87 
subject matter to a career, 
sample exercises, mathe- 
matics, 41-45 
teaching to career education, 
foreign-language, t41-43 
role simulation inini-coursc^t 
sample exercise, foreign 
language, 148 
roulette ^oamewr, sample e:kfercise, 
health sciences and recreation, 
185-86 

sample exercises 

algebra and careers, 

mathematics, 44-45 
anthropology, social studies. 

:^ 93 

iiutomobile industry, 

mathematics, 49-53 * 
billiards instructor, health 

sciences and recreation, 

186-87 ^ 
broadcast program assistant; 

health sciences and ' 

recreation, 185 
career awareness, foreign 

language, 145-47 
careers irTylsual arts via 

cooperative museum and 

school programs, 124-37;=^ 

for Spanish-speaking 

Americans, foreign^ 

language. 150-53 
clarifying values. English, 67 
commercial art* and the world 

of work, visual arts, 121-23 
craijs table overseer, health 

sciences and recreation. 187 
^ dance, health sciences and 

recreation, 188-89 
drama, health sciences and 

recreation, 189-90 
developing flexible reading 

rates, English, 65-66 
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economies, soeial studieB, 
95-96 

electronics technician, 
mathematics, 48 

English in communications 
media. 67 

establishing art resource 
center in school, 127 

experiencing a variety of 
roles, English, 66 

exploring careers in foreign 
language, 147; mathematics 
requirements of occupations, 
46--49; in the automobile 
industry^ mathematics, 
49-53 

foreign language and com«> 

munication media. 150; 

in aviation, foreign 

language, 153 
gathering information on 

career choices, English, 

68-70 

geography,, social studies, 5S 

geometry* mathematics, 41-44 

goals, English, 65-70 

history, social studies, 92-95 

hording foreign laiiguage 
career orientattoii fair, 147 

interdisciplinary, t^ocial 
studies, 98 

interior dc*signer. mathe- 
matics. 4tjr47 

language/spoken and written* 
English* 66 

**listen and guess,** foreign 
language. 147-48 

making and analyzing career 
decisions. English, 69 

mathematics, 41*^54 ' 

music, health sciences and 
recreation, 190-91 j 

nonprint media,* personal 9 
growth, occuputii^jial satis- 
'faction, recreation, English, 

m 

other mathematies needs, 
48-49 

pei*sonal significance of work 
and careers, English, 68 

.philosophy and jjsychology, 
social studies. 97-98 



political science, social 
studies, 96-97 

relating tields of leisure to 
careers, health sciences and 
recreation, 188-91; of 
mathematics and leisure to 
careers, health sciences and 
recreation, 185-87; subject 
matter to a career, mathe- 
matics, 41-45 

role sinmlation mini-courses, 
foreign language, 148 

roulette, health sciences and 
recreation, 185-86 

sociology, social studies, 97 

students teaching students, 
foreign language, 148 

surveying for present and 
future jiteeds, foreign 
language, 148-50 

United States history: "Wild 
West," social studies. 94-95 

values, abilities, interests, 
aptitudes, attitudes, I^nglish, 
68; that produce other 
values. 68 

various occupations related 
to English, 65 

written communication, 
English, 66 

science 

career education as a tool of, 

21- 22; emphasis, 18-19 
careers directly related to, 

23-27; indirectlv related, 

27-31 
geodesic dome. 29 
goals. 18-19 

good work habits in, 22, 23 
leisure time activities, 28 
motorcycles, 30 
music. 28 

nonvocational aspedts of, 

22- 23 

oil spills, 29-30 

sports, 28-29 
sculpture, visual arA^TTlQ 
4jeven units, visual arts, 115-21 
skills, social studies, 84 
social studies 

attitudes, 83-84 

careers and career ladders, 
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84-88; benefiting from, 
87-88 

contributions of career 
education to, 88-89; to 
career education, 79-88 

entryJevel occupations, 86 

evaluating results, 100-01 

goals, 90-91 

instructional strategies, 89-98 
interdisciplinary occupations, 
86 

\knowledge, 81-82 
skills, 84 
* Specialized occupations, 86-87 
using classroom opportunities^ 
92-98; outside* resourced, 

values, 82-83 
sociotogyi sample exercise, social 

studies, 97* 
soil sampling, science exercise, 25 
specialized ik)cial science occupa* 

tions, 86-87 
specific classroom models, visual 

afts. 121-27 
$ports 

careers, health sciences and 

recreation, 176-78 
eommunication, health 

sciences and recreation,, 

181-82 
in science, 28-29 
medicine, health sciences and 

recreation, 180-81 
students 

seeking related careers, health 

sciences and recreation, 

175-76; with peripheral 

interests, 175 
tefiehing students,, sample 

exercise* foreign language, i 

148 

surveying for present and future 
needs* sample exercise, foreign 
language, 148-SO 

3 teaching 

careers, health sciences and 

Yecreation, 178-79 
models for career education, 
^ health sciences and 

recreation, 184-91 
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strategies, foreign language, 
143-53 

technical support, visual arts, 

113,125 
t(||^ism, health sciences and 

i?breation» 184 
traffic safety, science exercise, 24 

United States history: "Wild 

West," sample exercise, social 

studies, 94-95 
units, seven, visual arts, 115-^21 
urban planning, visual arts, X15 
using classroom opportunities, 

social studies, 92-98^ outside 

resources, 98-100 

values* 

sample exercise, English, 68 
social studies, 62-83 
that produce other Values, 
sample exercise, English, 68 
various occupations related to 
English, sample exercise, 65 
vectors, mathematics, 37 
visual arts 

analyzing art careers by 

function^- 112-14 
classroom strategies for career 

education, 114-21 
establishing art resource 

center in school, 127 
specific classroom models, 
121-27 

what is career education? English* 
62-64 

work habits, science, 22, 23 
written communication^ sample 
exercise, English, 66 
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